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* By whom ?” 


“Tt was suggested to me that it would be politically expedient 
that the utmost reticence should be hept on the subject.” 


“ By Sir William Harcourt.. He stated that it was the opinion 
of another person—Mr. Gladstone.” 


SKETCHES AT THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION COURT. 
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OUR NOTE “BOO: 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
A number of eminent persons have been denouncing com- 
petitive examinations, and most offensive things they doubtless 
are, especially to those who have to pass them. I confess 
that, without being deeply impressed with the intelligence of 
the young gentlemen I have had the pleasure to meet who 
win the prizes, I am amazed at the information which they 
temporarily carry about with them; even those who are 
beaten seem to be miracles of learning ; and when they show 
me their examination-papers there is not a question which 
(in their own phraseology) would not “utterly stump” me. 
If my own time were to come over again, I feel that not a 
messengership—far less a civil appointment in the land of the 
pagoda-tree—would be within’ my educational grasp. But 
then, somehow, something, which is not vanity but common- 
sense, tells me that as a boy I was not such an utter fool, 
though I knew none of these things ; and a similar conviction 
is borne in upon most persons who have made their way in 
the world, without one-tenth of the “ ologies” that are now 
necessary at starting. At a time when persons of great literary 
distinction were pressing upon the attention of young persons 
their Hundred (I had almost written their hundredweight, for 
they seemed to be selected for their ponderosity) Best Books, I 
ventured to remark that it was possible to educate people be- 
yond their wits ; and this, it seems, has now been accomplished. 
Our youths are absolutely “ stodged ” with dates and facts and 
book-lumber of all kinds. If you ask a boy at any crammer's 
how many hours his classical or mathematical nose is kept to 
the grindstone, his answer throws the slavery revealed by the 
Factory Act into the shade; whereas everyone acquainted 
with intellectual toil is aware that no real benefit, but the 
reverse, is derived from “overtime” work: nothing comes 
of it but mist and muddle. 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied that competitive 
examinations have, on the whole, given us more competent 
public servants; there is not so much shirking of work in 
our Government offices as there used to be; not so many 
“ Queen’s hard bargains”; and especially it is certain young 
men take a greater pride in their professions, and more 
interest in them, than they did in the days of patronagevand 
purchase. Moreover, the other sidé will doubtless have their 
word to say. I remember one who has had a vast experience 
of military education telling me that the cry about the 
physical inferiority of candidates for the army under the 
present system is simply the clamour raised by the dullards 
(or their friends) who have failed to pass. “If you choose to 
add raising weights with their teeth,” he said, “ to the present 
tests, T will back the lads who win in the other subjects to 
make the most marks in that too.” He illustrated, if I re- 
member right, his contention that the physical and intellectual 
powers on the whole went hand in hand, by the fact that 
the youth of the scientific corps (i.e., at Woolwich Academy), 
though inferior in numbers to the cadets at Sandhurst, held 
their own with them and something more, at cricket and foot- 
ball. What seems to me would be a great improvement in our 
competitive training is to make it less a matter of drudgery 
and slogging, and more an exercise of the intellectual faculties ; 
it is not easy to make a young gentleman learn, but the 
process for making him think has not as yet been discovered. 
Tf a Royal Commission can do it, I shall believe in the Divine 
Right of Kings ; but at all events, let us try sometheng ; there 
must surely be some middle course between cramming our boys 
like chickens, and letting things slide. 


Tf, as at home. the abdication of a head-master at the 
Antipodes means extra holidays, the public schoolboy in 
New Zealand must be having a high time. In the seven 
oldest schools in the colony no less than twenty-two head 
masters have thrown up the reins of office, or had them 
snatched from them by their “ governing committee,” in as 
many years. The Post (not the Morning Post, but a Welling- 
ton paper) gives the items of this very unfashionable 
intelligence :—so many “ Worried to death,” so many “ Badgered 
into resigning,’ so many “Driven away,” and so on. One, 
it is pleasant to find, “ Still survives, but sorely baited.” This 
is certainly not the way public schoolmasters -are treated in 
the old country, and to the mathematical mind, if to no 
other, it may afford some satisfaction as tending to restore the 
balance. These unfortunate gentlemen, we are told, were 
“nearly all chosen by first-rate men at home, on the ground 
of special fitness for their posts, and from a long list of 
candidates.” It would have been better for them to have 
failed in obtaining these Antipodean prizes. The fault seems 
to lie in divided government. I once had a friend who edited 
a magazine conducted by a committee of divines, and his 
experience was notencouraging. They objected to everything 
except the articles they wrote themselves, and which they 
insisted on his inserting. He was a lean man; but in six 
months he lost more than a stone in weight, and would 
doubtless have been a living skeleton had he not thrown up 
his appointment. But the case of these unhappy New Zealand 
schoolmasters seems far harder. 


In Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s interesting paper in the Vincteenth 
Century on the “ Public Buildings of London,” he insists on 
the necessity of “ relieving the pressure which has arisen from 
crowding Westminster Abbey with monuments.” He called 
attention to the fact, he tells us, six years ago, “during which 
no fewer than eighteen statues, busts, and monuments have 
been added.” One a year seems to be the amount of bust (or 
otherwise) required by public opinion, but three times this 
allowance has been awarded to deceased claimants. It is now 
proposed to add a monumental chapel—an annexe, which if 
not the rose shall be near the rose—by pulling down certain 
houses on the north side of Old Palace-yard. 


This is as it should be, and let us make haste about 
enlarging the National Walhalla so that there may be room 


and verge enough when our time comes to be put there. It 
is not a case where “ business * can be “ carried. on during the 
alterations.” There is “snug lying in the Abbey,” but it is 
too snug: there might be written over its doors what is so 
constantly seen over those of our omnibuses—* Full inside.” It 
is nota question of “ Si momentum requiris, Sir-come-spy-see ” ; 
there are only too many monuments, and no standing place 
for another, nor even a niche in the wall for one’s tablet. 
It is not a matter of choice as it was in St. Paul's, where 
the poet warns us against inartistic monumental neighbour- 
hoods :— 

It should not be there, nor nearer the door, 

Where the Man and the Angel have got Sir John Moore, 

And are quietly letting him down through the floor, 
and so on. In Westminster there is really no room for anybody, 
whether in eligible situations or not. It is not egotism—for I 
don’t care where they put me, unless it’s in a draught, and I 
dare say even that won’t matter, only it is so difficult to get rid 
of a life-long prejudice—but a sincere desire that much more 
eminent persons may find a resting-place suitable to their 
merits that causes me to add my feeble voice to this ery of 
“Enlarge the Abbey!” Weare told, on good authority, that 
“not more than fifteen or twenty burials, at most,” can 
possibly now take place there; and when we consider the 
uncertainty of life—in the case of some of us who are 
getting on in years one might put it even a little stronger— 
there is evidently not an hour to lose in providing the 
necessary accommodation. Of course, as a temporary measure, 
one could be embalmed, and wait; but literary persons, at all 
events, have no money to spend in luxuries of this kind. 
There was a time when a great man, on the eve of a great 
deed, could exclaim, “ Westminster Abbey ora Peerage !” with- 
out evoking a smile from his contemporaries. But the area of 
aspiration is now more limited; nobody wants to be a Peer 
(or, at least, he says he doesn’t), and, in any case, we are told 
that the Peerage is played out. In a few more years there 
will be nothing dwt Westminster Abbey for the reward of 
genius. It will never, I hope, be contemplated to take people 
out of it in order to make room for more worthy claimants ; 
the idea of a committee sitting upon the merits of Departed 
Worth, and deciding which of them is to go, is too painful to 
dwell upon ; there is therefore clearly nothing for it but to 
enlarge the Abbey. 


The Jews seem thankful for small mercies. In one of their 
organs the opinions of one Emperor and a King regarding 
them are qnoted this week with much apparent satisfaction. 
In a recent conversation between the young Emperor William 
and King Humbert, the former is said to have observed, ‘ The 
Jews are an intelligent element, and I am not prejudiced 
against them in particular”; to which his Majesty of Italy 
replies, “I think as you do. Good and bad individuals are to 
be found in every religious denomination.” This is not the 
sort of praise to which one would apply the epithet “ fulsome,” 
but, when one considers who are the speakers, I suppose little 
more could be expected of them. With the Emperor of Russia, 
on the other hand, the Caucasian race (as might have been 
expected from his geographical position) have distinctly 
scored. The love of religious freedom is not, however, the 
leading feature of some of his subjects; and a young Jew, 
though he had distinguished himself in scholarship, was 
refused admission the other day into the University of Kieff 
on account of his creed. Upon this “he took the extreme 
step ” (and so it seems, indeed ; good Heavens !) of telegraph- 
ing to the Czar, and petitioning for his good offices. Ina few 
days he received a message from the Rector of the University 
that he was admitted into its orthodox bosom. This is, so far, 
satisfactory ; but it would be interesting to learn how this 
young Hebrew scholar has been welcomed by his brother- 
students, and whether University life at Kieff has the charms 
for him which it would have at Oxford or Cambridge. 


At the Grand Masonie Lodge of Scotland at its last 
quarterly (and Edinburgh) meeting, a most terrible outrage 
was brought to the notice of the authorities. Three * brethren” 
had been so forgetful of their vows as to introduce two 
members of the other sex to hear, and “partially through a 
closed door” to behold, the proceedings of a certain lodge 
“when tyled in the third degree.” The expression is a little 
vague to the outsider, and reminds one of the locking and 
“double locking” the door, a superfluous caution peculiar to 
novelists ; but it no doubt signifies some apartment thoroughly 
roofed in, and intended to exclude spectators. These audacious 
persons, however, we are informed, actually “ broke the tyling.” 
so that an opportunity for inspection must have been afforded 
similar to that of a skylight. For my part, I know nothing of 
these mysteries except from report; but what I exceedingly 
resent is that these sacrilegious persons have been only 
punished with “expulsion” from the order, and “special 
censure.” One had reasonably looked forward, from all one 
has ever heard of Freemasonry, to some penalty (‘ humorous 
and lingering ” as Mr. Gilbert terms it) like boiling oil, or the 
being put to death to slow music (the bagpipes would hardly 
have been too bad for them) at the very least. Humanity is 
all very well, but it is terrible to be thus deprived of our illu- 
sions. ‘There is still a chance, of course, that the offenders 
may mysteriously disappear, when we shall be at liberty to 
hope for the worst; but to find that, for introducing females 
to the secrets of Masonry, offenders are only expelled (as 
they might be from an anti-tobacco club for smoking a cigar- 
ette) is a blow from which the lovers of legend and believers 
in the Vengeance (with a big V) of a violated cult will not 
easily recover. As for the ladies, who seem to have escaped 
(thanks, I suppose, to their nationality) scot free, I tremble to 
think what, under an older régime, might have been their fate. 
Everyone knows the story of the inquisitive female who shut 
herself up in a cupboard in a room where Freemasons were to 
meet and was discovered (through sneezing) before she heard 
anything worth speaking of, and nevertheless—well, it is 
almost too horrible to relate—was on pain of death herself 
sworn a Mason, but without the secret being confided to her— 


a refinement of cruelty that, so far as we know, though he 
was very cruel to women, never entered into the brain of 
Torquemada himself. 


Some people are always complaining that they have been 
born before their time, with what seems to their friends 
very little reason. But I wish I could have my life at re 
public school over again, not so much with the object of beins 
a better boy, as because, ab one of them at least, it is a 
longer necessary to learn Greek. Mr. Welldon (a capital 
name), the Head-Master of Harrow, has come to the eon- 
clusion that boys who may be expected to advance enough to 
profit by Greek literature, will know quite as much about it 
at eighteen if they learn it at fourteen as though they 
had begun it earlier; while the immense majority, “who 
never get beyond stumbling through the Iliad with 
the help of a crib and a lexicon,” had very much 
better not begin it at all, but give their attention to 
something more useful. Here is common-sense at last in 
a classical seminary. But in the mean time what haye T 
and thousands like me, “kept from the playground often. 
times upon no ground whatever,” suffered from what I am 
afraid we used to call “ that beastly language”! and how can 
we ever obtain compensation? The hours of sunshine spent 
in looking out its filthy roots, which we might have passed in 
the open air, or in reading story-books ; the headaches, the 
vertigos, its irregular verbs engendered; the consonantless 
shrieking (those much-admired “cries of females Without”) 
in its terrible plays—I protest, when I think of them, I hate it 
with a hate that I have never been able to develop against 
a fellow-creature who has injured me! It is wrong to speak 
of the dead with such bitterness, but not of a dead language. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen, who is in good health at Balmoral, went out on the 
morning of Noy. 1 with Princess Beatrice. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Princess, drove in the afternoon. Sir 
Algernon and Miss Borthwick lunched at the castle, and Miss 
Borthwick afterwards had the honour of being received by the 
Queen. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel -Rammingen 
dined with the Queen and the Royal family. Miss Trotter, in 
attendance on Princess Frederica, the Rey. A. Campbell, and 
Captain Davidson, commanding the Guard at Ballater, had the 
honour of being invited. Lieutenant M‘Kerrell and Lieutenant 
Wolrige-Gordon dined at the castle, and were received by the 
Queen in the evening. On the morning of the 2nd the 
Queen went out, attended by the’ Hon. Marie Adeane. In 
the afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Beatrice 
and Princess Frederica. Prince Henry of Battenberg left 
the castle for London. Prince Arthur and Princess Margaret 
of Connaught took leave of her Majesty, and left for London 
on their way to India. The Queen went out, with Princess 
Beatrice, on the 3rd. In the afternoon her Majesty drove out, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe and the 
Hon. Marie Adeane. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel: 
Rammingen dined with the Queen. Lord Knutsford, whoarrived 
at the castle as Minister in attendance, had the honour of 
being included in the Queen’s dinner-party. Divine service 
was performed at the castle on Sunday morning, the 4th, in 
the presence of the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the Royal 
household. The Rev. A. Campbell officiated. In the afternoon 
her Majesty and Princess Beatrice visited Princess Frederica 
at Abergeldie Mains. The Queen and Princess Beatrice went 
out on Monday morning, the 5th, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe ; and in the afternoon her Majesty and 
the Princess drove out, attended by Miss M‘Neill. Princess 
Frederica and Baron Von Pawel-Rammingen dined with the 
Queen, and Lord Knutsford had the honour of being invited. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir Charles 
Teesdale and Sir Francis Knollys, arrived at Sandringham on 
Friday night, Noy. 2, for the winter season. Prince Albert 
Victor, attended by Captain Holford, arrived at Sandringham 
next day. The Prince and Princess, with Prince Albert 
Victor, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were present at 
Divine service at the church of St. Mary Magdalene on the 
morning of Sunday, Nov. 4. The Rev. F. Hervey, M.A., Rector 
of Sandringham, Domestic Chaplain to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and Chaplain to the Queen, officiated. The Prince 
and Princess have accepted an invitation, forwarded through 
Dr. James Williams, the late Mayor of Brecon, to attend the 
National Eisteddfod at Brecon in 1889.—Prince Albert Victor 
has been granted long leave of absence from his military 
duties, and leayes London for Copenhagen, to represent the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the celebrations in honour of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of the King of 
Denmark to the throne. 

Princess Louise on Nov. 5 visited Newcastle, and opened 
the Durham College of Science. An enthusiastic welcome was 
accorded her Royal Highness, on whose behalf the Marquis of 
Lorne acknowledged two addresses presented to her, first by 
the Corporation and afterwards by the Council of the College. 

Prince Arthur Patrick and Princess Margaret of Con- 
naught left Charing-cross by the Continental express-train, on 
Nov. 6, for India, to join their parents. } 

Prince Christian, who has been spending the vacation on 
the Continent, returned on Noy. 4 to Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, from Germany. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Some of the Vienna papers have lately circulated alarming 
reports that preparations are being made in the West Russian 
provinces, close to the German and Austrian frontiers, for the 
arrival of considerable numbers of troops, which are to be 
transferred from the interior of Russia to those frontier 
provinces. On the other hand, it was understood months ago 
that the division from the Caucasus, frequently mentioned 
last spring, would reach the Western frontier late in the 
autumn ; and a recent communication from St. Petersburg 
refutes as completely incorrect the statement concerning iy 
alleged movement of the Caucasus Division in the direction © 
the western frontier of Russia. It is added that no such 
orders have been received by the division referred to ; and ae 
the movements of troops which are taking place are aed 
connected with concentration which was carried out in bs 
camps of exercise lately held, and which is now discontinued, 
the manceuvres having terminated. We have received, ob 
ever, from our own correspondent, sketches made by M. Barue 2 
at Kiev, showing a certain degree of activity in military est 
parations. One is that of the Russian conscripts assembling 


-at the Kiey dépét, to receive their arms and uniforms ; the 


other is that of a review of mounted Cossacks of the oerde 
previously to their farther march westward, the prec! 
destination of which is not yct known, 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
The Special Commissioners, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, holding the Court of 
judicial inquiry concerning the charges and allegations set 
forth by the 7imes against Mr. Parnell and other Irish mem- 
pers of Parliament connected with the Irish Land League and | 
the Irish National League during eight or nine years past, 
haye continued their sittings at the Royal Courts of Justice in 


c 


the Strand. The proceedings on Tuesday, Oct. 30, which wus 
the sixth day of sitting, Wednesday, and Thursday, Nov. 1, 
were enlivened by some characteristic incidents, as the wit- | 
nesses called by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, 
who was, with Sir Henry James and Mr. Murphy, leading 
counsel for the Zimes, were cross-examined by Sir Charles 
Russell, counsel for Mr, Parnell, and by Mr. 'T. Healy, Mr. 
Davitt, and others, who appeared for themselves or for clients | 


on the Parnellite side. The first witnesses belonged to the class | 
of official reporters of speeches made in Ireland at the League 
meetings ; they were head-constables or other officers of the 


Royal Irish Constabulary, who could take notes in shorthand, | 
and who were sometimes called upon to compare their notes with 
the reports published in the newspapers of the time. Mr. 
Healy, at the beginning of this course of evidence, declared 
that he had read the reports of his own speeches as they 
appeared in the Freeman's Journal; he added, “I admit 
having made them, and I am proud of them.” At the sitting 
on Wednesday, Oct. 31, Captain W. H. O'Shea, formerly a 


friend of Mr. Parnell and M.P. for Clare until 1885, was 
examined at great length with regard to the negotiations 
which he privately carried on, in April, 1882, with the assent 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Gladstone, to ascertain what 
promise Mr. Parnell could be induced to give, in case of his 
liberation from prison, that he would use his influence to stop 
outrages and acts of violence. ‘This was the transaction called 
at the time, by some opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, “the Kilmainham Treaty.” Considerable sensation 
‘was now excited by Captain O’Shea’s statement that he 
destroyed some of his memoranda concerning these nego- 
tiations in 1883 because, as he said, “it was suggested to | 


| of another person—Mr. Gladstone.” 


' questions, said that no suggestion of the kind was 


| Mr. Parnell; it was at the time when there was 


rn ee enh 


me that it would be politically expedient that the utmost 
reticence should be kept on the subject.” Sir Charles Russell, 
who was then cross - examining the witness, asked, “ By 
whom?” to which Captain O’Shea answered, “ By Sir William 
Harcourt (much laughter) ; * he stated that it was the opinion 
The President of the 
Court rebuked the langhter with which the name of Sir William 
Harcourt was greeted. Captain O'Shea, in reply to other 


made by Mr. Chamberlain, and certainly not by 


danger of a Select Committee being appointed to 
inquire into “the Kilmainham Treaty.” He pro- 
duced the letters and papers remaining, and 
related his conversations with Mr. Parnell, who 
desired him to speak about procuring liberty for 
Brennan, Egan, Boyton, and Sheridan, saying that 
he could induce them to put down outrages and 
boycotting. Captain O'Shea 
was then shown the original 
of the alleged letter of Mr. 
Parnell, dated May 15, 1882, 
referring to 
the Phoenix 
Park mur- 
ders of May 
6, and de- 
clared his 
belief that 


the signa- 

. ture was 

a “it My, = Bar 
° 


nell’s hand- 


is 


writing. The eighth day’s sitting was chiefly occupied with 
further reports of Land League meetings and speeches. The | 
Court then adjourned to Tuesday, Noy. 6, when Mr. Albert 
Chester Ives, special correspondent of the Vew York Herald, 
-who in December, 1879, had long conversations with Mr. 
Parnell on board an Atlantic steamer, produced his report of 


those conversations, as published at the time. They chiefly 
related to the distress then prevailing in Ireland, for the relief 
of which the New York Ierald gave £20,000, and raised a 


| subseription fund of nearly £50,000 ; but Mr. Parnell explained 


the plan and objects of the Land League, on which he was 
going to lecture in America, and said that there was nothing 
secret or illegal in its proceedings. He remarked, however : 
“A true revolutionary movement in Ireland should, in my 
opinion, partake of both a constitutional and an illegal 
character. It should be both an open anda secret organisation, 
using the constitution for its own purposes, but also taking 


advantage of its secret combination.” Mr, Parnell said that | 


his own party was constitutional, and that he would not 
belong to any illegal body. 
in the certificate of registration, in July. 1881, of United 
Treland, proving that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Patrick Egan 


were the principal proprietors of that newspaper, each holding | 
237 shares. Evidence of the perpetration of agrarian outrages. | 


from May, 1880, was then produced; the Attorney-General 
undertaking to show that these outrages were connected with 


the local branches of the Land League, or with the speeches | 


045 


and published writings for which the Land League was 
responsible. The Counsel on the other side, Sir Charles Russell, 
Mr. Reid, and Mr. Lockwood, objected to this evidence as not 
expressly connected with Mr. Parnell and the other persons 
ineriminated ; but the Judges held it to be admissible. John 
Rafferty, of Castlegrove, Galway, a tenant of nine or ten acres, 
then described how he was pulled out of his bed at night, and 
his back was “ carded,” or scraped with a board in which nails 


The Attorney-General next put | 


*T submit, my Lord, that you have no jurisdiction.” 


| were fixed, because he had taken a bit of land. Mrs. Dempsey 
related the murder of her husband, in May, 1881; and Mrs. 
Connors, another widow, told a similar sad story. Acts of 


malicious damage to property, and the practice of boycotting, 
from 1880 to 1887. were proved by landowners and county 
The Court adjourned to the next day. 


magistrates. 
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“T admit having made them, and am proud of them.” 
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RUSSIAN CONSCRIPTS ASSEMBLING AT THE KIEV MILITARY D&POT. 


REVIEW OF COSSACKS OF THE CAUCASUS AT KIEV. 
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THE LATE GENERAL SIR EDMUND HAYTHORNE, K.C.B., COLONEL SIR B. BROMHEAD, 
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FORMERLY ADJUTANT-GENERAL, WOUNDED IN THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION, 


THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION: THE STOCKADE AT GNATONG. THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION: BRIGADIER-GENERAL GRAHAM AND OFFICERS. 
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ACCIDENT TO THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S TRAIN ON THE AZOV RAILWAY. 


FROM A SKETCH BY AN EYE=WITNESS. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Nov. 6. 

This is a week of causes célébres. Prado is being tried at Paris 
and Henri Chambige at Constantine, and both cases interest 
the public deeply. Prado is accused of having assassinated a 
woman named Marie Agaetan in 1886; he is the hero of the 
mystery of the Rue Caumartin, a sort of second Pranzini, a 
man of energy and violence, who has been all over the world, 
exercised all sorts of trades, and lost all scruples’ while 
acquiring all vices. Prado is a brute, a predestined criminal, 
and a consummate comedian. Yesterday, the first day of the 
trial, he astounded Judges and public alike by the prodigious 
energy of his defence, by the force of his savage eloquence, 
by the vehemence of his attacks upon his Judges. In truth, 
it was not the Bench that directed the proceedings ; it was 
the bold adventurer called Prado, whose antecedents, history, 
and real name are veiled in mystery; who questioned and 
cross-questioned his Judges and talked and gestieulated to his 
heart's content, for nothing could resist his vigorous deter- 
mination. The case of Henri Chambige is still more mysterious 
and strange ; it is a drama of passion in which the role of the 
victim—a charming lady of thirty—remains unexplained and 
provocative of contradictory hypotheses. In January, 1888, 
a young man of twenty—Henri Chambige—entered a villa 
near Constantine with a young woman, Madame Grille. 
Two hours later four shots were heard. The door was 
forced, and the young woman was found laid on a bed 
which had not been disordered, with two bullets in her 
head and a bunch of violets on her breast. The young man 
lay on the floor bleeding with wounds from the other two 
balls. Henri Chambige was a law student, who had written a 
novel, and had literary aspirations. He also possesses singular 
hypnotic power, and figures as a subject in one of Paul 
Margueritte’s books. Madame Grille was a lady above reproach. 
What can be the key of this mystery? Whatever it may be, 
the victim and the hero are not commonplace. 

The great event of the theatrical week has been the pro- 
duction of “ Pepa,” a new piece by MM. Meilhac and Ganderax, 
at the Comédie Frangaise. The piece is rather a vaudeville 
than a comedy, although it contains many clever notes of the 
manners and ways of those Hispano-American people of 
wealth and leisure whom the Parisians call rastacoueres. At 
the same time the principal subject of the piece is the 
situation of a divorced couple who determine to get remarried 
together after thinking for a moment of contracting each 
a new and independent union. It is easy to pick holes in 
* Pepa,” and to demonstrate that it is an inferior piece; never- 
theless the dialogue is so sprightly, and some of the scenes are so 
clever, that it constitutes a most agreeable spectacle, especially 
as it is played to perfection by Mdlle. Febvre, Feraudy. 
Lebargy, and Mesdames Reichemberg and Bartet. “ Pepa” is 
a piece to see and to be seen only at the Comédie Francaise. 
If it were played by other actors it would be null. 

At the very interesting semi-private Théaétre Libre a drama 
ealled “ Rolande,” by M. Louis De Gramont, has created quite 
a sensation in the literary world, both on account of the 
remarkable talent displayed by the author and of the extreme 
audacity of the subject, which turns on the irresponsible 
depravity of a man of the type of Baron Hulot, in Balzac’s 
“ Cousine Bette.” In the way of realism on the stage this is 
the strongest and at the same time the most vehemently un- 
compromising thing we have yet seen, far beyond anything 
that Zola or Daudet have risked in their reyolutionary pieces. 

In accordance with the touching Parisian custom, the first 
two days of November were devoted to visiting the various 
cemeteries of the capital, on the occasion of the Féte of the 
Dead, as it is called. The number of persons who visited the 
ten cemeteries of the capital amounted to more than 200,000. 
The municipal statistics show that during 1887 there were 
51,514 burials at Paris, and that the city treasury received 
nearly a million francs in funeral taxes and nearly 2} millions 
for the sale of burying-ground in the cemeteries. It appears 
that the number of non-religious burials is decreasing. In 
1887 they were 11,000, as compared with 11,200 in 1882. 

A terrible explosion of fire-damp in a mine at Campagnac, 
Department of the Aveyron, has killed forty-eight miners and 
injured three.—M. Maurice Richard, one of the most respected 
and influential representatives of, the Bonapartist camp, died 
this week at the age of fifty-six. M. Richard entered political 
life in 1863, and was Minister of Fine Arts in the Ollivier 
Cabinet in 1869.—The Eiffel tower has reached the height of 
178 metres. The remaining 122 métres will be finished next 
January at the rate of 11 métres a week.—Paris is full of 
Royal and noble visitors. The Russian Grand Dukes Nicolas, 
Alexis, and Wladimir may be seen breakfasting every morning 
in a well-known restaurant in the Avenue de l’Opéra, and 
other members of the Russian Imperial family have taken up 
winter quarters in the south of France. "DG: 


The celebration of the Royal Jubilee at Athens began on 
Oct. 31 with a State procession to the cathedral. King George 
and the Duke of Sparta were on horseback, while the other 
members of the Royal family and the English, Russian, and 
Danish guests drove in Court carriages. On the arrival of the 
Royal party a “Te Deum” was sung, at the conclusion of 
which a salute of 101 guns was fired. Both in going and 
returning from the cathedral the King was loudly cheered by 
the vast crowd which had assembled. The Athens Exhibition 
was opened on Noy. 1 by the King, who was accompanied by 
Queen Olga and all the members of the Royal family, as well 
as by the Royal guests now staying here. The ceremony was 
conducted with much pomp, and the Exhibition affords 
evidence of the great development and progress of the indus- 
trial arts in Greece. The Royal fétes concluded on the 3rd 
with a general illumination at Athens and a display of fire- 
works. King George has conferred the Order of the Grand 
Cross on the Envoys who have brought him congratulations 
from foreign Courts. "The King and Queen and the members 
of the Royal family, together with a number of other guests, 
were entertained at luncheon on the 5th by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on board the Alexandra, the flag-ship of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. The Duke left with the squadron for Malta 
on the 7th;-but the Duchess and Prince George of Wales 
remained as guests of the Greek Court for a few days longer. 

The Czar and Czarina returned on Noy. 4 to St. Petersburg, 
the streets of which were gaily decorated. Their Majesties 
were enthusiastically cheered by vast crowds. It is now 
officially announced that, in the accident which occurred to his 
train, the Czar was injured on the foot and the Czarina in the 
hand, but they were not prevented from going about to attend 
to those who had received more serious injuries.—A telegram 
received at St. Petersburg announces the death of the famous 
Russian explorer, General Prjevalsky. 

General Benjamin Harrison has been elected President 
of the United States by a large majority over President 
Cleveland. 

A cyclone took place recently in the Madras Presidency. A 
steamer carrying coolies was disabled, five of the coolies being 
‘killed and several seriously injured. A train of twenty-two 
carriages was blown off the line, the engine alone remaining. 
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THE LATE SIR EDMUND HAYTHORNE. 
General Sir Edmund Haythorne, K.C.B., who died on Oct. 18 
at Silchester House, near Reading, was educated at Sand- 
hurst, and entered the Army in 1837 as Ensign in the 98th 
Regiment. He was with the expedition to the north of China 
in 1842, including the operations in the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 
attack and capture of Chin-kiang-foo, and the operations 
before Nankin. He served as Brigade-Major to the Chusan 
Field-Force, and under Brigadier-General Campbell. from 
July, 1843, until the island was given up to the Chinese 
authorities. In India, he acted as Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Colin Campbell, commanding the third division of the 
army in the Sikh War of 1848-9, and was present at the 
passage of the Chenab and the battles of Sadoolapore, 
Chillianwallah, and Goozerat, and in the pursuit of the 
Afghans to the Khyber Pass. In 1850, as Major, command- 
ing flank companies of the 98th Regiment, he was present at 
the forcing of the Kohat Pass, under Sir Charles Napier. 
During this service he commanded a detached column for the 
reduction of two villages and towers. In 1851, as Aide-de- 


Camp to Sir Colin Campbell, he was present at the operations: 


against the Momund tribe on the North-West Frontier. In 1855 
he proceeded to the Crimea with drafts and took command of 
the Ist Battalion Royal Regiment at the siege of Sebastopol, 
afterwards serving as Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Highland Division until the evacuation of the Crimea. In 
1859, when in command of the garrison of Hong-Kong, he was 
Chief of the Staff of the army for service in the north of China, 
and had the sole responsibility of the organisation of this force 
until the arrival of Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant. The 
rank of K.C.B. was conferred on him in 1873. His services, which 
had several times been mentioned in despatches, were specially 
recognised by Lord Herbert, Secretary of State for War, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the troops in the House of Lords. 
He was Adjutant-General of the British forces in India from 
May, 1860, to February, 1863, when he became Adjutant-General 
of the Army, which office he held till November. 1865; and 
was instrumental in carrying out the reorganisation and 
amalgamation of the Indian Army, which was effected during 
that period. His name is several times mentioned in the “ Life 
of Lord Clyde,” who had great esteem and affection for him. 
Several of his comrades-in-arms attended his funeral, amongst 
whom were General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., General Sir 
Martin Dillon, K.C.B., and General Ravenhill, R.A. 


THE MONTROSE MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH. 
This monument has been erected in the cathedral of St. 
Giles, at Edinburgh, in memory of the “Great Marquis of 
Montrose,” who was executed on May 21, 1650. The Clan 
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THE MONTROSE MEMORIAL IN ST. GILES’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH, 


Graham and their friends have subscribed the money for 
the memorial, which cost £1100. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the designer of the work ; and Messrs. J. and 
W, B. Rhind, of St. Helen’s, Cambridge-street, Edinburgh, 
were the sculptors. ‘Their recumbent figure, in white marble, 
of the Marquis in armour, and bearing a bronze sword grasped 
in his right hand, forms a dignified composition, resting on a 
black marble bier which rises from the sarcophagus, mounted 
on a pedestal. The central panel of the frieze of the sarco- 
phagus is thus inscribed :— 

Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air, 

Lord, since Thou knowest where all these atoms are ; 

I’m hopeful Thou lt recover once my dust, 

And confident Thou'lt raise me with the just. 
The principal feature of the design is a semi-circular arch, 
deeply recessed, and flanked by two Corinthian pillars in black 
and gold marble, with alabaster bases and caps. The wreaths 
in the middie of the columns are also of alabaster. These 
piers carry a frieze, entablature, and cornice, crowned by boys 
supporting shields over the columns. Floral wreaths and 
panels enrich the frieze. Rising over the cornice in the middle 
is a central panel within a columned and pedimented niche, 
quartered with the full coat of the Graham arms. The arched 
recess behind the monument proper is divided into three 
panels, formed with alabaster mouldings, with a sculptured 
inscription in the centre compartment. The width of the 
composition is 9 ft., and the height 16 ft. The style chosen is 
the Renaissance of the seventeenth century. 


The directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company have 
resolved from and after Jan. 1 next to reduce the price of gas 
to private consumers on the north side of the Thames to 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for common gas, and to 3s. 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet for cannel gas. 

Amongst the passengers by the British and African Com- 
pany’s steamer Calabar, which left the Mersey on Nov. 3 for 
the West Coast of Africa, was Bishop Crowther. well known 
on the coast for his missionary and other work, principally in 
the Niger district. Bishop Crowther, who is an African 
native, is an octogenarian. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT TO THE CZAR 

A Russian officer, who was an eye-witness of the perilou 

accident on the Azov Railway, between Taranovka and Borki, 
on Oct. 29, by which the lives of the Emperor Alexander TI. 
and the Empress were greatly endangered, sends us a Sketch 
of the Imperial train breaking up and falling off the embank 

ment. It happened at noon, when the train was approachin : 
the Borki station. The train was drawn by two engines ra 
was composed of several carriages, besides the Imperial saloon 
carriage, which was of massive construction. There is a steep 
incline, down which the Imperial train travelled at a jstierites 
pace: but it seems certain that the disaster was due to the bad 
state of the line. The railway officials had superficially 
repaired the line. instead of replacing some worn rails by new 
ones, and the existing rails were not strong enough to support 
the weight of the locomotives and large saloon carriages. It 
was the carriage in which the Minister of Roads was 
travelling that ran off the line. The Czar and Cyzarina 
and all their children, except the Grand Duchess Olga, were 
in the Imperial saloon-carriage. The Emperor was just about 
to take coffee, which had been handed to him by a footman 
The latter was killed, likewise the dog, which was lying at 
his Majesty’s feet. he flooring of the carriage collapsed, and 
all the occupants were precipitated on to the ground. Fortun- 
ately, the train stopped immediately, its speed being only 
about twenty-six miles an hour. The Grand Duchess Olga 
who happened to be in the next carriage, which was over. 
turned, was thrown out to a distance of several yards without 
being hurt. ‘Tears stood in the Czar’s eyes when he found his 
entire family were safe. He and the Empress lost no time in 
helping the wounded. The Director of the Caucasian Rail- 
ways, M. Aleunikoff, who was to have been dismissed on account 
of the disaster, is reported to have shot himself in his office, 
leaving a letter addressed to the Emperor Alexander. The 
persons killed were Captain Bresch, Staff-Captain in the 
courier service, a physician, a secretary, and another 
official, two couriers, a chamber Cossack, a Chasseur, five 
railway servants, and six soldiers of the Railway Battalion. 
Eighteen other persons were injured. Baron Stjernval, Chief 
Inspector of Railways, received a severe shock. The Emperor 
has ordered provision to be made for the families of those 
killed and injured. Their Majesties continued their journey 
next day, arriving at Charkov on Oct. 31, where they visited 
the patients in the hospital ; thence proceeding to Moscow, 
ney reaching Gatchina, their home near St. Petersburg, in 
safety. 


THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION. 

The brief history of the expedition successfully conducted by 
Colonel W. Graham (Brigadier-General) from the Sikkim 
territory in the Himalayas, north of Darjeeling, over the lofty 
mountain passes of the Thibet frontier to Chumbi, has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The hostile Thibetans 
were speedily driven from those passes, at Tukola and Nimla, 
at Jalapla and Pemberingo, in about a week’s marching and 
fighting, towards the end of September: and, little show of 
defence being offered at Rinchingong, on the eastern side of 
the mountain range, Chumbi, the Thibetan residence of the 
Rajah of Sikkim, was speedily occupied. The force then 
returned to Gnatong, the newly-constructed fort in Sikkim, 
where the Rajah—who had not been hostile, but had been 
under apparent compulsion as a vassal of the Lamas of 
Thibet, though he owes equal allegiance to the British 
Indian Government —soon arrived to declare his loyalty ; 
and the Chinese Envoys in Thibet undertook to bring the 
Lamas to terms of peace and amity. The fighting on 
Sept. 23, when General Graham attacked the enemy's position, 
defended by 7000 or 8000 men behind a wall, on the Tukola 
Ridge, was the principal engagement. Four guns, three com- 
panies of the Derbyshire, and most of the Ghoorkas formed 
the left wing, where the main attack was intended. Colonel 
Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart., with 300 Pioneers, formed the 
centre ; and the remainder of the Pioneers, with their two 
guns and G Company of the Derbyshire, the right wing. It 
was a stiff climb up the hill. The Pioneers and Ghoorkas 
behaved capitally, and it was a very pretty sight to see them 
advancing. The Thibetans, however, did not wait until they 
got to close quarters, but abandoned the wall and fled across 
the open towards the Nimla Ridge. The pursuit was carried 
on as far as the Nimla Ridge ; the road was strewn with killed 
and wounded, shot down as they were running away. Colonel 
Sir B. Bromhead, armed only with a walking-stick, jumped off 
his pony and called on two Thibetans to surrender. Instead 
of doing so they attacked him with swords, nearly severing 
his right wrist, and slashing his right arm and leg. The hand 
has been amputated at the wrist, and the elbow joint of the 
right arm has been taken out. This gallant officer, whose 
Portrait we give, served with high credit in the Afghan 
War, and has been, since 1885, a Lieutenant -Colonel on 
the Bengal Staff Corps, and in command of the 32nd 
Bengal Native Infantry. He is the fourth Baronet of 
an ancient family, the Bromheads of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, near Newark ; his father was a Waterloo officer, and his 
grandfather, Sir Gonville Bromhead, was a Lieutenant-General. 
Major Bromhead, of “Rorke’s Drift,” the hero of a famous 
incident in the Zulu War of 1879, is his younger brother. 

The photographs taken recently in Sikkim, which are 
copied in our Illustrations, have some interest ; one represents 
General Graham with several of his officers seated, and with 
men of the Royal Artillery standing behind ; the other isa 
view of Gnatong. 


Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho-square, have just brought 
outa new hand or detective photo-camerainvented by McKellen. 
The novel feature of this ingenious instrument is that the 
user can, at the very moment of taking the picture. see exactly 
what he is going to get. Thus all disappointment or error 15 


_ avoided. 


Another valuable addition has been made to the effective 
strength of the Royal Navy by the completion for sea of the 
new armour-plated cruiser Immortalité. She has a displace- 
ment of 5000 tons, and is armed with two 22-ton guns, tel 
5-ton guns, sixteen quick-firing guns, and Whitehead torpedo- 
tubes. The Immortalité is one of the fastest armed cruisers 
afloat, having attained a speed of 19°5 knots per hour at her 
trial off Sheerness. ; 

In compliment to Baron Henry De Worms for his 
endeavours to abolish the foreign sugar-bounty system, he 
was recently entertained by the sugar-trade of Greenock in the 
Townhall Saloon, Provost Binnie, of Gourock, presiding. In 
the evening of the same day a public meeting was held in the 
Townhall, when a handsome casket was presented to the Baron 
by the Corporation. On the front of the casket is a view of 
the Municipal Buildings. with arms and monogram of Baron 
De Worms ; on the back is a view of sugar-refining by the 
vacuum-pan, and of a sugar-cane mill; and on the ends are 
views of Custom House Quay and Prince's Pier. The casket 
was manufactured by Messrs. R. and W. Sorley, of Glasgow : 
who also made the cylinder containing an address from the 
working-men of Greenock, presented at the same meeting. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

With the Marquis of Salisbury smiling like Father Christmas 
ag he entered the House of Lords, red despatch-box under his 
arm, the Ministry may be said to have resumed their Par- 
liamentary labours cheerfully enough on Tuesday, the Sixth 
of November. There was the customary ripple of self- 
satisfaction round the plump cherubie face of the Lord 
Chancellor. With Lord Cross and Lord Cranbrook (fresh from 
unveiling the white marble statue of the late Earl of Iddes- 
leigh in the Central Hall of the Houses of Parliament). the 
Duke of Rutland and Earl Cadogan, and one or two other 
Ministers on the Ministerial bench near the Prime Minister, 
the Government put a bold front to the Opposition. Deserted 
and lonely, indeed, looked the shadowy figure of Earl Gran- 
ville in the centre of the front Opposition bench. ‘Their 
Lordships, having met, found there was little business to 
detain them, and arranged to meet for the remainder of the 
Session on Tuesdays only. 

Lord Salisbury adroitly and discreetly avoided comment on 
Lerd Sackville’s slip by briefly referring Lord Granville to the 
papers on this diplomatic storm in a tea-cup. The noble 
Marquis spoke out boldly regarding the question of joint action 
with Germany on the east coast of Africa. The Harl of 
Harrowby seemed desirous that the ill odour incurred by the 
German settlers in their conflicts with the natives should not 
extend to Englishmen ; and the Bishop of Carlisle hoped that 
any contemplated action on the part of the Government would 
not injuriously affect the University Mission in that quarter 
of Africa. Lord Salisbury pretty soon showed that he was in 
fine voice. He spoke with accustomed clearness of style and 
distinctness of delivery. It was with a view to firmly 
grapple with the reviving Slave Trade, and to extinguish that 
deplorable traffic, he explained, that her Majesty’s Government 
had decided to join hands with Germany in a strong endeavour 
to suppress it, the co-operation of England being limited to 
naval action. It is to be hoped, however, that in the event of 
any collateral advantages being within reach, the German 
“ elephant” will not leave the English “ whale” in the lurch. 


Mr. Gladstone, conspicuous by his absence from the front 
Opposition bench of the House of Commons on the Sixth of 
November, was nevertheless more prominently before the 
public than any other statesman. The right hon. gentleman, 
hale, erect, and hearty, lightly bore the weight of his seventy- 
eight years, and set out with Mrs. Gladstone from Hawarden 
Castle, the previous day, to pay his promised visit to Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Gladstone, who met with an enthusiastic 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AT NEWCASTLE, 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, on 
Monday, Nov. 5, visited Newcastie-upon-Tyne, to open the first- 
erected portion of a building for the Durham College of Science. 
This institution, representing the faculties of science and 
engineering in the University of Durham, is designed for the 
educational service of the North of England—comprising 
Northumberland and Durham, Cumberland, most of West- 
morland, and the Cleveland district. It is established at New- 
castle, as the commercial centre of the mining and manu- 
facturing district, and in a convenient local situation between 
that of the University Colleges at Leeds, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, to the south and south-west, and that of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, to the north and north-west. It isan incorporated 
body, with numerous Governors and a Council, of which the 
Warden of Durham University, the Very Rev. Dean Lake, is 
President; Lord Armstrong, Sir Lowthian Bell, and other 
well-known persons, are members of the Council. The College 
provides teaching in literary and classical studies for the 
Arts Faculty of the University, as well as complete courses 
of instruction in mathematics. physics, chemistry, electricity, 
mechanics, geology, natural | history, mining, engineering, 
metallurgy, and some branches of technical instruction, but not 
to supersede workshop training in the use of tools. Its students 
will alone be eligible to the science degrees of the University 
and diplomas in engineering. The Principal of the college is 
Dr. W. Garnett, Professor of Mathematics. The accommoda- 
tion in the buildings of the Institute and Coal Trade Cham- 
bers, at the Wood Memorial Hall, and in the College of 
Medicine, has been found very inadequate. A plot of six acres 
was therefore obtained, at Lax’s-gardens, near the end of North- 
umberland-street, between Barras Bridge and Castle Leazes, 
towards Jesmond, within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Central Railway Station. Tyo acres of this land are to be 
oceupied by the college premises, while the remainder will 
haye a high commercial value. Mr. Robert J. Johnson, of 
Neweastle, is the architect of the buildings, which have been 
carefully designed after inspecting, with the Principal and 
other professors, many colleges of the same kind. ‘The wing 
that has already been built, at a cost of £23,000, is about one- 
third of the intended buildings. Externally, it is of the 
English Jacobean style of architecture, partaking in some 
features of the Tudor style; the front towards the Leazes will 
be rather more ornate, with a row of pilasters, tall bay- 
windows surmounted by gables, and a triple-arched portico, 


BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION : MANAKI DANA, WHERE THE ENEMY MADE THEIR FIRST STAND. 


reception from the populace that thronged the streets, opened 
his oratorical campaign the same day in the Birmingham 
‘Townhall, and struck a sympathetic keynote when he heartily 
expressed the hope that Mr. John Bright would soon be enabled 
to rise from his bed of sickness, and be restored to health and 
vigour. With a dialectical skill unimpaired by his great age, 
Mr. Gladstone on this occasion, and in his subsequent speeches 
to various large audiences in Birmingham, pleaded for Irish 
Home Rule. He touched on other reforms; but that was the 
burden of his argument : Ireland; Ireland; always Treland. 


The Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, the Speaker, was, 
happily, in good health when he took the Chair on the Sixth 
of November, the day the Commons reassembled for the winter 
session. There was a thin attendance of members; but many 
familiar faces, imbued with health, were to be seen. The Recess 
had evidently braced Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Henry Matthews and Mr. Edward Stanhope, Lord George Hamil- 
ton and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Raikes. 
Sir Richard Webster alone, when he stole in from the Parnell 
Commission, and joined his colleagues on the Treasury bench, 
looked pale and worn. In pallor, Sir Charles Russell almost 
equalled Sir Richard on the front Opposition bench, whereon 
were presently to be also noted the Marquis of Hartington, 
flanked by Mr. C. R. Spencer instead of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
(away on a connubial trip to America, on dit); Sir William 
Harcourt, beaming from Birmingham, Mr. Arnold Morley, and 
Mr. Stansfeld. It was pleasant to see Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Hanbury, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Henry Labouchere, and Mr. Bradlaugh like- 
wise in their places. Mr. H. W. Cross having taken 
his seat as the new member for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool, the Speaker read letters announcing the imprison- 
ment in Ireland of Mr. O’Kelly and Messrs. W. and J. Red- 
mond. The First Lord of the Treasury then so far resolved 
himself into a counterfeit presentment of Oliver Twist that 
he asked for “more” in the shape of “Supply.” In Com- 
thittee, various members of the Ministry and of the Opposition 
had full opportunity of demonstrating the benefits they had 
derived from their holidays, and defended and criticised the 
estimates with ability. And thus wags the world of 
Parliament. ~ 


I may add that the Prime Minister lost no time in laying 
on the table the papers referring to the Sackville incident ; 
and that the Report of the Royal Commission on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works censures Mr. Fowler and Mr. Saunders 
for the malpractices revealed; but, at the same time, recog- 
nises the valuable services the Board, as a whole, had rendered 
to London. Neither the deponent nor anyone else knows 
when the Parnell Commission will be in a position to deliver 
their report. 


and a tower. ‘The present block of buildings contain the 
physical laboratory, the electricity testing-room and_prepara- 
tion-room, the lecture-theatre for physics and mathematics, 
an advanced lecture-room, and yarious subsidiary apartments, 
constructed on the most advantageous plan. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 
The news to the end of October from the expedition against 
the hostile league of tribes in the mountains above Hazara, on 
the northern frontier of the Punjaub, shows that nearly all of 
them had been forced to submit, and to pay the fines imposed 
upon them. On the 28th, a detachment under General Channer 
entered Thakot. ‘The road was less difficult than had been 
anticipated, and there was no opposition, keeping the promise 
made by the mountaineers to their Moollah ; so the British 
force only paraded through the villages, the pipers of the 
Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s) 
leading. They encamped at Dora, the first village on the 
return journey, belonging to a river tribe of Thakotees living 
near the Indus, here about 150 yards broad. Sharp firing was 
opened in the afternoon behind some rocks. Next day the force 
returned to Serai, as previously arranged, after burning Dora 
and destroying with guns the town on the opposite side of the 
river, to punish the unprovoked attack. The rear-guard was 
followed up by the enemy. On the 30th, the detachment 
wxetired farther, rejoining the column at Maidan, preparatory to 
an advance against the Aliwals, unless their submission be 
made by Noy. 13. But this tribe has sent a deputation to 
General M‘Queen asking for peace, and the expedition began 
to return on Nov. 5. 

We have received from Captain F. C. Carter, field intelli- 
gence officer with the first column of the Hazara Field-Force, 
some further Sketches, which we now present ; one 1s that 
of the men of the 2nd Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, 
numbering about sixty, and forty men of the 3rd Sikhs, 
on Oct. 6, charging the enemy down the Lundha spur of 
the mountain, after the capture of Doda. The enemy, who 
numbered about 300, skirmished in splendid style after 
their charge was repulsed. They lost twelve killed and 
about thirty wounded. The loss on our side was two 
wounded. “One of our gallant foes,” says Captain Carter, 
“met his death by a Martini - Henry bullet in the act 
of trying to carry off a wounded comrade under fire. 
The other Sketch is that of the hillock at Manaki Dana, 
where the enemy made their first stand; to the left- 
hand, in the background, the Chittabut Peak- rises 9000 ft. 
high ; to the right, along the ridge of hills, the enemy are 
seen advancing from Bilandkote and Trund. They were dis- 
lodged from this position by shell fire. 


THE PLAYHOUSKES. 
It was scarcely to be expected that there would be no regrets, 
no comparisons, or sighs, remembering what has been when 
the Gaiety reopened for its annual burlesque season. Playgoers 
are loyal as a body, they stick fast to their old friends, and it 
was not surprising that Miss E. Farren should be sorely missed, 
since she was absent from her accustomed post for the first 
time for twenty years. Think of that! Miss Farren 
helped to open the Gaiety in the year 1868, and here she 
has been dancing, singing, and winning new admirers ever 
since. Mr. George Edwardes, like a careful manager, 
did his utmost to provide a pleasant party. He could 
nob give us the sparkle of a Farren, or the humour of 
a Leslie, or the grace of a Sylvia Grey or Letty Lind; but 
he gave “the boys” instead Miss Florence St. John, the very best 
singer on the lighter operatic stage, and an excellent actress 
into the bargain. He promoted the energetic Mr. Lonnen to 
the first comedian’s place. He showed us one of the prettiest 
and neatest burlesque actresses of recent times in Miss Jennie 
M‘Nuity, who abjures the vulgarities and coarse methods of the 
modern music-hall school, and reminds one of the departed days 
of Marie Wilton and her Strand companions. And what with 
Mr. Stone, a new-comer called Fanny Robina, and three or four 
clever girls who will dance themselves into favour some day, 
a very fair compromise was made. The subject of the bur- 
lesque was as old as the hills. Mr, George R. Sims and Mr. 
Henry Pettitt played a safe card with the eternal Faust. It, 
at any rate, saved the audience the trouble of unravelling the 
mystery of the story; the danger was that if it was proved 
that the Gaiety “boys” knew the Frankenstein legend too little 
there was just the chance that they might know that of “ Faust ” 
too well. But both authors are experienced in stagecraft. 
It would be difficult for them to make a mistake. Mr. Sims 
can rhyme as well as Orlando, Rosalind, Touchstone, and 
Autolycus combined. Versification is with him a natural 
gift; and if some regrets are expressed that the story 
of “Faust” is played very low down—to the life of bar- 
maids and bookmakers—it may be presumed that so 
experienced an author has studied and understands his 
audience. The young gentlemen in the stalls who stand up 
and shriek like the wildest and most untutored gallery boys 
at Drury-Lane at pantomime time, and who, disguised in 
evening dress, imitate the manners of the cheery lads in shirt- 
sleeves, have clearly no wish for an entertainment of a very 
advanced kind. Gretchen as a barmaid, and a running fire of 
sporting slang, are good enough for such patrons of the play. So 
the burlesque went as well as was expected. 


CHARGE OF NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS AND 38RD SIKHS DOWN THE LUNDHA SPUR. 


“THE MONK’S ROOM.” 
When the theatre-goer is sated with a round of thrilling 
melodrama, diverting farcical comedy, and more or less comic 
opera and burlesque, a welcome change of dramatic diet may 
be found at the Globe Théatre. Though the menu may be 
drawn up on somewhat old-fashioned lines, there is a “erip,” 
there’s a power in Mr. John Lart’s ragotit of “The M onk’s 
Room” that is eminently satisfying to the palate. ‘This 
weird play has the advantage of being enacted by an exceed- 
ingly strong company, including that admirable artist, 
Mr. E. 8. Willard, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Marion Lea, and Mr. Ivan Watson. ‘These form the 
effective closing tableau our Artist has chosen for Tllustration. 
It isa tragic story that is set forth in “The Monk's Room.” 
Returning to this gloomy, mystic chamber after many years 
of absence abroad, Sir Darrell Erne (Mr. Willard) soon realises 
that, in the words of Hood (quoted in the playbill) :— 

O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted! 

It is haunted indeed! In an old oak chest here Sir Darrell’s 
grandfather had deposited a woman he had murdered, an 
ancient servitor, Jabez Kulp, alone sharing the dead secret ; 
and the legend goes, according to lugubrious Jabez, that the 
tragedy may be repeated. Left alone with this comforting 
assurance, Sir Darrell Erne is in no mood to be confronted in 
this dismal room with the evil genius of his life, the wife 
who had striven to betray him, a Russian Nihilist beauty by 
the name of Clotilde (Miss Marion Lea). They quarrel. She 
spatches up the knife that had been murderously used by 
Sir Darrell’s respected relative. In the struggle Clotilde un- 
wittingly stabs herself. Obviously, no handier place than the 
aforesaid oaken chest as a hiding-place for her body. Clotilde 
is no sooner dropped therein than a change takes place in the 
ancestral portrait above, and Sir Darrell stands aghast at the 
sight of what he believes to be the reproving look on “ the 
Monk’s ” face sternly regarding him. Now, the key of the 
play is that Sir Darrell is persecuted by an inflexible Nihilist, 
Conrad Lazanski (Mr. H. Vezin), the confederate of Clotilde ; 
and that this Lazanski uses the secret he knows Sir Darrell 
would guard from the world to wreck his connubial happiness, 
break the heart of his faithful young wife (Miss Alma Murray), 
and thus complete his revenge. The scene depicted shows how 
the wily conspirator is defeated in the end by the opportune 
appearance of a Russian nobleman, Count Zoroft (Mr. Ivan 
Watson) in company with Clotilde, who survived her injuries, 
and who turns out to have been married before. she was 
espoused to Sir Darrell. Whilst Lazanski falls to the ground, 
dying from heart disease. Sir Darrell Erne and his young wife 
learn with relief that their clouds have rolled by at last. 
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(Miss Alma Murray and Mr. Willard). (Mr, Hermann Vezin). 


SCENE FROM “THE MONK’S ROOM” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE. 
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MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Nineteenth Century.—The alleged baneful effects of com- 
petitive prize cram examinations on education at schools and 
colleges and at the Universities have elicited an argument- 
ative protest, filling five pages, with fourteen pages of signa- 
tures, many being those of eminent physicians and surgeons ; 
with a petition to the Queen fora Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
and a request that the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
other Universities, and the head-masters of public and endowed 
schools, may also set on foot an inquiry into this subject. 
Professor Max Miiller, Professor E. A. Freeman, and Mr: 
Frederic Harrison contribute forcible statements of their 
opinions adverse to the present examination system. In 
opposition to another educational project or tendency of this 
day, that of giving technical instruction in specific trades and 
industries in the popular schools, Lord Armstrong has written 
a second paper, replying to Sir Lyon Playfair. The recent 
progress of architectural design with reference to the public 
buildings at Westminster is reviewed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
“A Scheme for the Unemployed,” put forward by the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, of Whitechapel, is that of sending 
destitute able-bodied men, who cannot get work in London, 
to labour for some months on a training-farm, established 
and managed by the Poor-Law guardians, with a view to 
agricultural emigration. Mr. Gladstone furnishes -to the 
student of English history a minute analysis of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s acts of legislation and administration regarding the 
Church Establishment; but his concluding hint, that this 
part of our national institutions may perhaps be “ assailable 
enough,” is calculated to rouse fresh political alarms. Mr. 
“Montague Crackenthorpe,” a gentleman not seeking to disguise 
his identity, recommends the complete amalgamation of Con- 
servatives and Hartington Liberals in a solid Unionist party. 
The other articles are by Mr. R. E. Prothero, on the late 
Emperor Frederick and “the New Germany;” by Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild, on the memoirs of a Comte de Brienne, 
who saw much of Cardinal Mazarin and of the early part of 
the reign of Louis XIV.; by Dr. Villiers Stanford, a reply to 
certain rude attacks on Wagner, the musical and dramatic 
composer; and by Mr. W. L. Rees, a friend of the deposed 
King Malietoa, of Samoa, bringing grievous accusations against 
the official agents of the German Empire in their conduct 
towards that unfortunate native monarch. Certainly, if the 
French had anywhere in the Pacific islands behaved with such 
apparent treachery and high-handed violence, we should have 
heard loud expressions of indignation ; but “one man may 
steal a horse, while another may not look over the hedge.” 

Contemporary Review.—The published fragments of the 
late Emperor Frederick's diary, written by him when Crown 
Prince of Prussia during the French war, are examined by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, with a view to disprove the notion that 
he was the originator of the project of the German Empire, 
which Mr. Forbes believes, we think rightly, to have been a 
cherished idea of the Crown Prince’s father, King William, 
from the beginning of his reign in Prussia, confirmed by the 
victory over Austria in 1866. Dr. R. W. Dale’s impressions of 
Australia, which he recently visited on behalf of the Con- 
gregational Union, are very bright and pleasant. The report 
of the Commission on Elementary Education is discussed by 
the Rey. Canon Gregory, with a moderate restatement of the 
claims of schools established by voluntary efforts in which 
there is definite religious teaching. Sir Robert Ball, an eminent 
Dublin professor of astronomical and physical science, de- 
scribes the tremendous voleanic eruption of Krakatoa, in the 
Straits of Sunda, five years ago. “The Religious Novel,” by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Randall Davidson, Dean of Windsor, is a 
tardy and not very effective deprecation of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
Mr. Albert Shaw explains the financial and political position 
of the tariff question in the United States. A weighty, 
learned, and comprehensive essay by the Rev. Principal 
Fairbairn, dealing with a vital theme of theological history, 
“ The Genesis of the Puritan Ideal,” will command the atten- 
tion of earnest thinkers on religious questions. The account 
which Mr. J. Theodore Bent gives us of a Turkish gentleman, 
Hamdi Bey, Director of the Museum at Constantinople, a man 
of European education, an artist and an enthusiastic archxo- 
logist, has a piquant air of novelty, in contrast with common 
notions of the hidebound Turkish mind. If anybody still 
wants materials for the dreary controversy on the Irish Land 
Question, the statistical labours of Archbishop Walsh may 
serve a political purpose. 


National Review.—Remedies for the evils of the “ sweating 
system ” in the manual industries of the East-End of London 
are discussed by Mr. Arthur Baumann, M.P., who advocates 
restrictions on foreign immigrants, factory inspection of all 
workshops, and sanitary regulations, which by transferring 
much of the work to country villages, would relieve the 
pressure in London. Mr. James Munro discourses of deer- 
shooting in Scotland. The sectarian violence of some Welsh 
newspapers is complained of by Mr. Edmund Vincent. A 
French estimate of Lord Randolph Churchill is translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes. Two medical men, Dr. 
Roy and Mr. Adami, jointly defend the wearing of stays and 
waist-belts, in the paper read before the British Association and 
here printed. The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee relates the history 
of aid given in England to the exiled French clergy. Mr. W. 
Seton Karr censures the Indian Government of Lord Ripon for 
its dealings with grants for ecclesiastical purposes. ‘The 
Oratory of the House of Commons” is rather feebly satirised 
by Mr. C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke, M.P., whose parliamentary ex- 
perience is not very old. Mr. E. Salmon enlarges on the benefit 
that might be gained by making the theatre an instrument of 
good moral teaching for the people. The revenue and expendi- 
ture of the University of Cambridge are analysed by the Rev. 
Professor G. F. Browne, who has met persons in society 
marvellously ignorant of this matter, one believing that the 
Universities and Colleges have about £300 a year of revenue 
for each undergraduate! but what was said may have been 
misunderstood. 

Fortnightly Review.—No question concerning the admin- 
istration of our national affairs is now more urgent than 
“What our Navy should be?” ‘Three high authorities, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby, and Admiral Lord Alcester, here deliver their testi- 
mony, declaring that, in case of war, we could neither blockade 
the Frenck ports nor protect our maritime trade; that we 
need thirty new ironclads, 250 more fast cruisers, and a 
large number of smaller vessels, with 5000 more sailors 
and as many Royal Marine Artillery, and great enlargement of 
naval docks. Meantime, let us avoid quarrelling with France. 
The Rev. Canon Taylor follows up his criticism of the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society by contrasting the 
scale of its financial expenditure, and the work done for it, 
with the vastly greater efficiency of the results obtained by 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa at a much smaller 
cost. “ Where is Stanley?” is the question on which Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, who has been up the Congo with Stanley, writes 
in a hopeful strain, believing that Stanley has for months past 
been sojourning with Emin Pasha. and suggesting the likeli- 
hood of his returning westward throagh Darfur and 
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Wadai to the Niger. Mr. William Morris discourses 
on the revival of artistic handicraft as an element of social 
reform. Lord Compton relates a visit to the ruins of Palmyra, 
dwelling on the romantic history of Queen Zenobia’s fall. The 
actual performances of British official skill and integrity in 
the internal improvement of Egypt since 1883 are precisely 
indicated by an anonymous writer. Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
earnest and reverent explanation of the religious sentiments 
which he finds compatible with the Positivist mode of thought 
cannot but enhance our personal esteem for him, though 
readers who commend his ‘spirit may still consider his views 
to be erroneous or inadequate to solve the problem of the 
spiritual life. The recent severe criticism of Mr. Rider 
Ilaggard’s romances is smartly vindicated by its writer against 
the “ ipse dixit” of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—The story of “A Stiff - necked 
Generation” reaches its thirty-third chapter; we shall soon 
read it in three volumes. Mrs. Oliphant is evidently the 
author of “On the Dark Mountains,” a solemn and pathetic 
religious prose-poem, in which “The Little Pilgrim” is again 
introduced. A memoir, or the review of a biography, of the 
late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor does ample justice 
to his merits as a good soldier and practical adviser of military 
affairs on the Indian frontier. The administration and dis- 
cipline of female convict prisons, described by an official 
visitor, but in a spirit of sympathetic compassion, are the 
subject of an article called “Scenes from a Silent World.” 
Mr. W. W. Story’s poem, “The Death of Antony,” is the 
imaginary address of the dying Roman to Cleopatra ; but it 
is not an excellent specimen of poetry. “ Professions for Dogs” 
is a curious title; but Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming justifies 
its use by her account of the different special crafts and 
employments to which the various kinds of those useful 
animals have been trained: as hunters, as house-guards, as 
kitchen turnspits, as shepherds’ assistants, as drawers of 
carts, as smugglers, as military sentinels, as carriers of 
letters, as trackers of criminals, and in the police service. 
“On the Wallaby Track” is, of course, a tale of adventures in 
the Anstralian Bush. An interesting study of antiquarian 
topography is presented in Mr. John Russell's description of 
the ‘“Catrail,” or Picts’ Wark Ditch, running from Gala 
Water, on ‘I'weedside, to Peel Fell on the Cheviots, and 
supposed to have been constructed by the Picts after the 
Roman garrison withdrew from Britain early in the fifth 
eentury. There is a review of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of the 
late Principal Tulloch.” __ 

Murray's Magazine.—Sir Charles Warren, the Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police, rather haughtily lectures the in- 
habitants of London, and especially the London Press, on 
their alternate needless panics at the failure to detect the 
perpetrators of hideous crimes, and apprehensions of some 
defect in the existing police organisation, contrasted with fits 
of applause for the occasional examples of signal bravery and 
loyalty characteristic of policemen as a class of public 
servants. ‘These sentiments, however, may be reconciled more 
easily than he seems to think by considering, as many do, that 
the defect to be remedied lies in the detective staff or 
in its methods of *procedure; and his minute detail of 
the legal powers and ordinary duties of his force, much of 
which had been set forth in the “Manual” of Mr. Howard 
Vineent with equal precision, does not furnish all the inform- 
ation that we desire on that part of the subject. The author 
of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” continues “ The Reproach 
of Annesley.” Mr. F. L, Moir, one of the managers of the 
African Lakes Company, pleads for British help to fight the 
slave-trading Arabs and theiz marauding native allies, whose 
atrocious cruelties have been abundantly exposed. “ Beertown- 
upon-Trent,” we need hardly say, is Burton, and here is a 
striking description of the great beer manufacture of that 
town. Mr. A. M. Wakefield, relating the early history of 
English musie, treats of the old carols. There is a short tale, 
“An Unexpected Visit” ; several chapters of another, “ A Good 
Old Family”; and a wise little moral essay on Hesiod’s very 
true saying, that “ the half is more than the whole.” 

Maemillan’s Magazine—Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Cressy ” is con- 
tinued ; and Mr. W. Clark Russell commences “Marooned,” 
which sailors’ word, signifying the situation of being put 
ashore on a desolate island by pirates or mutineers, promises 
to be verified in the experiences of the gentleman embarking 
on board a sailing-brig to escort a young lady from London to 
Rio Janeiro. Mr. Arthur Benson’s study of the poet Gray, and 
a lively critical essay on historical romances and poems, have 
some literary interest. “Seas and Rivers” will attract the 
sentimental lover of Nature. The description of Mount 
Pentelicus and Marathon, and Greek peasant life, has an 
agreeable freshness. ; 

Longman's Magazine.— Chapters are added to Mr. D. 
Christie Murray’s tale, “ A Dangerous Catspaw.” A scheme to 
supersede ‘payment by results” in Government aid of 
elementary schools is expounded by Mr. J. H. Yoxall. Messrs. 
Walter Pollock and Brander Matthews combine to produce a 
short tale called “ Mated by Magic.” Miss May Kendall’s 
“ Barbara” is a tenderly humorous picture of the mental 
vagaries of some academical young ladies bewildered with 
“higher education.” Frogs and herrings are described by 
competent naturalists. 

Time.—Chureh-work and church-workers are discussed by 
the Rev. Harry Jones, a well-known London clergyman. ‘here 
are strictures on a recent. article by Mr. George Moore con- 
cerning the habits of actors and actresses. Mr. Henry Jephson 
recommends Ireland for the sport of grouse-shooting. Two 
young ladies, not too young but “ in their twenties,” have 
enjoyed a walking tour in Derbyshire. “A Forgotten Corner 
of England,” which is the peninsula of Selsey. in West Sussex, 
is agreeably described. “The Novelists of the Restoration.” 
including Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Aphra Behn, may be allowed 
a very small niche in literary history. ‘“Kophetua XIII.” 
approaches its conclusion. 

English Illustrated Magazine.—Mr. H. Ryland’s designs to 
illustrate the “ Morte d’Arthur,” with the analytic commentary 
on that old romance, and Mr. A. M‘Cormick’s sketches of 
antiquated buildings in Southwark associated with Dickens's 
stories, will engage the reader’s notice. “The House of the 
Wolf,” an historical romance of the French Huguenots, and 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Roman story, “ Sant’ ario,” are 
continued. | 

Cornhill Magazine.—* French Janet” and “ A Life’s Morn- 
ing” are proceeding ; there is also a shot tale, “Chaloner’s 
Best Man.” “A Coach Drive at the Lakes,” is a title needing 
no explanation. The “Notes by a Naturalist” are those of an 
autumn ramble over the hills of West Surrey. 

Gentleman's Magazine-—* Shakspeare without End,” by 
Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, is a gathering of a few personal details 
from the researches of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The useful 
St. John Ambulance Association is compared with the 
Crusading Order—that of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Malta—from which it takes its name. The Rev. 8S. Baring 
Gould relates the tragical murder of Winckelmann, the 
learned German art-critic, by a robber’s hand at Trieste 
in 1763. Mr. Alexander C. Ewald revives the reminiscences 
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of irregular marriages in the Fleet Prison. The great 
English novelist, Henry Fielding, had a sister, Sarah Fielding, 
of whose contributions to that kind of literature we learn 
something from Miss Clementina Black. Dr. A. H. Japp 
supplies an instructive treatise on quinine and the chinchona 
plant. ; 

Temple Bar.—We have already reviewed “From Moor 
Isles.” Mr. W. E. Norris is near putting an end to “The 
Rogue,” and “The Ugly Miss Lorrimer” has come to her end, 
There are several brief tales here; an article on New York: 
one on Montserrat. in the West Indies,and one on the mnd- 
bath establishment of Franzensbad, in Bohemia. 


n 


Belgravia.—This magazine is filled with stories, including 
the datter chapters of ‘“ Undercurrents,’ by the author of 
“Phyllis” and “Molly Bawn”; and Miss Sarah Tytler’s 
“ Blackhall Ghosts.” ‘ 

Woman's World.—This elegant magazine for ladies, edited 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde, maintains its pretensions as a journal of 
taste and fashion and feminine charities; but it may be doubted 
whether an article on Guy de Maupassant is quite in place, 
Mrs. Eliot-James writes of “Shopping in London”; Mrs. 
Fawcett, of “Women’s Suffrage” ; and Lady Wilde, of Irish 
peasant tales. Ostrich-rearing in South Africa, feather-fans, 
embroidery, hair-dressing, and housewifery are treated by 
different writers. There are many good engravings. 

The Theatrve.—Mr. Clement Scott's monthly review of 
dramatic and musical entertainments has a serviceable function 
to perform. It is adorned with photographs of Miss Edith 
Woodworth and Mr. Richard Mansfield. he editor writes a 
feeling personal memoir of the late Mr. J. M. Levy: there is 
also an account of Talma, the great French tragedian, who 
died in 1826. 

The Century.—We are glad that American readers of this 
excellent magazine should have so good an account of the 
City Companies or Guilds of London, written by Dr. Norman 
Moore, warden of Bartholomew’s Hospital, with illustrations 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, an American artist. A portrait of 
Lord Nelson, the frontispiece to this number, accompanies the 
publication of twenty-four private letters, never before printed, 
which he wrote to Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge from the 
Baltic in 1801. before and after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. The Rey. Dr. Robinson's topographical dissertation on 
the probable site of Calvary is based on the views of Mr. 
Fisher Howe, so long ago as 1871, confirmed by later examin- 
ations. The descriptions of Russian convict prisons in Siberia, 
and the history of the American Civil War, are continued. 

Harper's Monthly.—Some of the wood-engravings are 
exquisitely fine in execution. The scenery of the Lower St. 
Lawrence is described in the first article. Mr. Theodore Child 
gives an account of the museum of the history of Paris, in the 
Hotel Carnavalet, once the residence of Madame De Sévigné. 
Elk-hunting in the Rocky Mountains, the Tagus with the 
Portuguese boats and boatmen, the Bench and Bar at New 
Orleans, and the New York Real Estate Exchange, are topics 
sufficiently wide apart. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell end _ their 
“Journey to the Hebrides” by going round to the east coast 
of Scotland. 

Scribner's Magazine.—In his estimate of the late Matthew 
Arnold’s literary work, Mr. Augustine Birrell shows not an 
unfriendly spirit, but he disparages, more than sufficiently, 
the merits of that accomplished master of free-thinking 
criticism, while doing justice to his poetry. The late General 
Sheridan’s narrative of his observations as a witness of the 
German military exploits from Gravelotte to Sedan is of some 
historical value ; it is accompanied by a good portrait of that 
distinguished soldier. The everyday life and labours of rail- 
road men in the United States are described in an article 
furnished with nineteen special illustrations. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson contributes the first chapters of a new Scottish 
story, “The Master of Ballantrae,” and reminiscences of his 
own youthful experiences at Wick, as pupil to an engincer. 


“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE.” 
One is tempted now and then to provoke the anger of pedantic 
etymologists by wantonly hazarding a suggested derivation of 
some word that one knows to be more than questionable ; it 
may serve as a sort of pun, which is no inapt weapon of 
defence against those who are too serious about trifles. Let 
this be the apology for boldly declaring that “sauce” and 
“souse ” are. just the same; and that to pour a bucketful of 
cold water over a living bird is a similar operation to the 
introduction of a spoonful of savoury condiment into the dish 
or the dinner-plate containing a portion of its flesh. The 
proper “ sauce” for goose—not the human goose, who is often 
saucy enough by nature—may be determined by gastronomic 
art or science ; we prefer apple-sauce, but that is a matter of 
opinion, not of “ reason,” like the “roasting of eggs.” If any- 
body were minded deliberately to eat gander, instead of goose, 
as some have been reported to eat bull-beef—itis to be hoped with 
plenty of mustard—the precepts of natural equity, as between 
the sexes, would recommend the application of the same kind 
of sauce to which the goose is accustomed, or rather to which, 
more strictly speaking, she has to look for her final beatifica- 
tion and consecration to the human feast. But we are assured 
by a knowing poet—the author of the “Essay on Man,” who 
might with equal wit and wisdom have written an “ Essay on 
Goose,” treating these subjects with much philosophic analogy 
from a moralist’s point of view—that the feathered biped of 
the farmyard has no idea of serving or being served, with or 
without any sauce, for the gluttonous repast of that silly race, 
the “two-legged animals without feathers,’ who take the 
trouble to feed her and to fatten her as long as she lives :— 
While Man exclaims, “See, all things for my use!” 
“See Man for mine!” replies a pampered Goose. 

We shall not pretend—being neither Pope nor moral philo- 
sopher—to decide whether the goose or the man is the greater 
goose, when it comes to that extreme of artificial epicurism, the 
manufacture and consumption of a “paté de foie gras,” 
one of the foolishest things invented since the Roman's 
dish of nightingales’ tongues. All that need be said in 
excuse for Sim Meeks, an Englishman of the seventeenth 
century, to judge from his costume, who is detected in the act 
of ducking a goose, or at least drenching one with the water 
from his ready pail, stands already patent in the humorous 
artist’s drawing. This honest fellow keeps a stall of kitchen 
vegetables, the innocent produce of industrious gardening, 
which he is anxious to protect from the rapacious beaks of 
immoral and unmannerly customers of the poultry persuasion, 
mere Communists and Anarchists, rebelling against both 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian doctrine—a sort of Anabaptist 
professors of universal license, odious to sober Roundheads in 
the time of the Commonwealth. So he lifts his bucket, with 
the approval of his faithful partner, and gives them a cooling 
*souse,” which will admonish them to behave more prudently, 
and by which, though less than “immersion,” something more 
than “sprinkling,” the original sin of their nature may for a 
time be chastened, if not effectually subdued. This goose, at 
any rate, will not say of England, with the Frenchman, “What 
a country, to have five kundred religions, and only one sauce !’ 
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pec and practice of professional instruction for artists 
pact may now be considered the most efficacious, for 
ie igent and industrious students, to be found in any 
che city; and the high degree of technical skill, by 
el anumber of French painters are distinguished, proves 
Sit ae je excellence of their training. At the same time, 
seen ts Millais, on a recent occasion, gave a warning to 
ee our own art-students against being led too far in the 
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unable to copy with justice either to themselves, or to their 
models.” It may be true that the legitimate function of art- 
schools is that of teaching the processes, and not the effects, of 
art; but the learning of processes is the very advantage 
to be gained by the custom, frequent among notable French 
artists, of admitting pupils to their studios and allowing these 
to see them at work. ‘I'he practice of attempting to copy great 
and admired works in the public Galleries may be commend- 
able at a certain stage of the artist’s education ; and the noble 
collections in the Louvre, perhaps more abundantly than our 
own National Gallery, present examples suitable to form the 
style of a modern painter. It is one thing to learn the history 
of Art; another to acquire practically, by experiment, some 
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knowledge of the means by which its finest effocts have been 
produced, and of the extent to which these means are still 
available for the uses of the present day. Descending, how- 
ever, from these serious considerations, we have merely to 
notice the constant attendance of students at the Louvre ; 


‘especially the devoted zeal of the lady students, who belong to 


various nationalities, and who come armed with their palettes, 
bundles of brushes, and mabhlsticks, in a rather formidable 
array. They are so terribly in earnest, and have so little time 
to spare—many of them being dependent on scanty and pre- 
cious earnings—that small heed is taken of the niceties of 
feminine dress, and coquetry is banished from their deport- 
ment ; but we nevertheless applaud their industrious toil. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AutHoR or “DorotTHy Forster,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
©THE REVOLT oF MAN,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE 


WHITE SLAVE. 


HEN we dropped 
anchor in the port 
or road of Carlisle 
Bay we were 
boarded by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, 

} who welcomed the 
Captain, asked him 
the news, and 

drank with him. 

I meantime kept 
in my cabin, knowing 
that I must shortly come 

forth; and presently I 

‘heard the  boatswain’s 

pipe, and the order to all 
the prisoners to come on deck. 

Then one knocked softly at my 
door. It was the Captain. 

“Madam,’’ he said, with a 
troubled voice, ‘‘it is not too 
late. Suffer me, I pray you, to 
enter your name as one of those 
who died on the voyage. It is no 
great deception; the villain 

Penne will alone be hurt by it; 
and I swear to take you home, 

and to place you until better 
times with honest and Godfearing people in London.”’ 

“Oh! Sir!’ I replied, ‘‘tempt me not, I pray you. 
me go forth and take my place among the rest.” 

He entreated me again, but finding that he could not 
prevail, he suffered me to come out. Yet, such was his kind- 
ness to the last that he would not place me with the rest, but 
caused his men to give me a chair on the quarter-deck. Then 
I saw that we were all to be sold. The prisoners were drawn 
up standing in lines, one behind the other, the men on one 
side and the women ‘on the other. The hardships of the voyage 
had brought them so low that, what with their rags and dirt, 
and their dull scowls and savage faces,.and their thin, pale 
cheeks, they presented a forbidding appearance indeed. 

Three or four gentlemen (they were, I found, planters of 
the island) were examining them, ordering them to lift up their 
arms, stretch out their legs, open their mouths, and, in short, 
treating them like somany cattle; at which the women laughed 
with ribald words, but the men looked as if they would 
willingly, if they dared, take revenge. 

‘‘Fangh !”? cried one of the planters. ‘‘ Here is a goodly 
collection indeed! The island is like to become the dust-heap 
of Great Britain, where all the rubbish may be shot. Captain, 
how long before these bags of bones will drop to pieces? Well, 
sweet ladies and fair gentlemen ’’—he made a mock bow'to the 
prisoners—‘‘ you are welcome. After the voyage, a little 
exercise will do you good. You will find the air of the fields 
wholesome ; and the gentlewomen, I assure you, will discover 
that the drivers and overseers will willingly oblige any who 
want to dance with a skipping-rope.”’ 

There were now twenty or thirty gentlemen, all of them 
merchants and planters, on board, and a man stepped forward 
with a book and pencil in hand, who was, I perceived, the 
salesman. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ this parcel of servants ’’ (he called 
them a parcel, as if they were a bale of dry goods) ‘‘is con- 
signed to my care by Mr. George Penne, of Bristol, their 
owner. They are partly from that city and partly from 
London, though shipped at the port of Bristol. A tedious 
voyage, following after a long imprisonment in Newgate and 
Bridewell, hath, it is true, somewhat reduced them. But there 
are among them, as you will find on examination, many lusty 
fellows and stout wenches, and I doubt not that what you buy 
to-day will hereafter prove good bargains. They are to be sotd 
without reserve, and to the highest bidder. Robert Bull’’—he 
read the first name on the list—‘‘ Robert Bull, shoplifter. Stand 
forth, Robert Bull.’ 

‘There arose from the deck where he had been lying a poor 
wretch who looked as if he could hardly stand, wasted with 
fever and privation, his eyes hollow (yet they looked full of 
wicked cunning). The planters shook their heads. 

‘‘Come, gentlemen,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘ we must not 
judge by appearances. He is at present, no doubt, weak, but 
not so weak as he looks. I warrant a smart cut or two of the 
whip would show another man. Who bids for Robert Bull?”’ 

He was sold after a little parley for the sum of five pounds. 
Then the speaker called another, naming his offence as a 
qualification. No pillory could be more shameful. Yet the 
men looked dogged and the women laughed. 

The sale lasted for three or four hours, the prisoners being 
knocked down, as they say, for various sums, the greatest 
price being given for those women who were young and strong. 
The reason, I have been told, is that the women make better 
servants, endure the heat more patiently, do not commonly 
drink the strong spirit which destroys the men, and, though 
they are not so strong, do more work. 

Last of all, the man called my name. 
Rebel. Stand forth, Alice Eykin, Rebel.”’ 

‘Do not go down among them,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Let 
them see at once that yours is no common case. Stand here.”’ 

He led me to the top of the ladder or steps which they call 
the companion—leading from the waist to the quarter-deck. 

‘““Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘it will be best to throw back your 
hood.”’ i 

This I did, and so stood before them all bareheaded. 

Oh! ye who are women of gentle nurture, think of such 
a thing as this: to stand exposed to the curious gaze of rough 
and ribald men; to be bought and sold like a horse or an ox 
at the fair! At first my eyes swam and I saw nothing, and 
should have fallen but that the Captain placed his hand upon 
my arm, and so I was steadied. Then my sight cleared, and I 
could look down upon the faces of the men below. There was 
no place whither I could fly and hide. It would be more 
shameful still (because it might make them laugh) to burst 
into tears. Why, I thought, why had I not accepted the 
Captain’s offer and suffered my name to be entered as one of 
those who had died on the voyage and been buried in the sea? 

Down in the waist the gentlemen gazed, and gasped in 
astonishment. It was no new thing for the planters to buy 
political prisoners. Oliver Cromwell sent over a shipload of 
Irishmen first, and another shipload of those engaged in the 

’ rising of Penraddock and Grove (among them were gentlemen, 

divines, and officers, of whom a few yet survived on the 

island). But as yet no gentlewoman at all had been sent out 

for political reasos. Wherefore, I suppose, they looked so 
"AU Tights Reserved, 
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amazed, and gazed first at me and then at one another and 
then gasped for breath. 

‘* Alice Eykin, gentlemen,’’ said the salesman, who had a 
tongue which, as they say, ran upon wheels, ‘“‘is a young 
gentlewoman, the daughter, I am informed, of the Rev. 
Comfort Eykin, Doctor of Divinity, deceased, formerly Rector 
of Bradford Orcas, in the county of Somerset, and some time 
Fellow of his college at Oxford, a very learned Divine. She 
hath had the misfortune to have taken part in the Monmouth 
Rebellion, and was one of those Maids of Taunton who gave the 
Duke his Flags, as you have heard by the latest advices. 
Therefore, she is sent abroad for a term of’ ten years. 
Gentlemen, there can be no doubt that her relations will not 
endure that this young lady—as beautiful as she is unfor- 
tunate, and as tender as she is beautiful—should be exposed 
to the same hard treatment as the rogues and thieves whom 
you have just had put up for sale. ‘They will, I am privately 
assured ’’—I heard this statement with amazement—“ gladly 
purchase her freedom, after which, unless she is permitted to 
return, the society of our Colony will rejoice in the residence 
among them of one so lovely and so accomplished. Meantime, 
she must be sold like the rest.’’ 

“Did Monmouth make war with women for his followers?” 
asked a gentleman of graver aspect than most. ‘I, for one, 
will have no part or share in such traffic. Are English genfle- 
women, because their friends are rebels, to be sent into the 
fields with the negroes ?”” 

“Your wife would be jealous,’’ said another, and then they 
all laughed. 

I understood not until afterwards that the buying and 
selling of such a person as I appeared to be is a kind of 
gambling. That is to say, the buyer hopes to get his profit, 
not by any work that his servant should do, but by the ransom 
that his friends at home should offer. And so they began to 
bid, with jokes rude and unseemly, and much laughter, while 
I stood before them still bareheaded. 

“Ten pounds,’”? one began; ‘‘Twelve,’’ cried another; 
‘Fifteen,’ said a third; and so on, the price continualky 
rising, and the salesman with honeyed tongue continually 
declaring that my friends (as he very well knew) would consent 
to give any ransom—any—so only that I was set free from 
servitude: until, for sixty pounds, no one offering a higher 
price, I was sold to one whose appearance I liked the least of 
any. He was a gross, fat man, with puffed cheeks and short 
neck, who had bought already about twenty of the servants. 

‘Be easy,’’ he said, to one who asked him how he looked 
to get his money back. ‘‘It is not for twice sixty pounds that 
I will consent to let her go. What is twice sixty pounds for a 
lovely piece like this?” 

Then the Captain, who had stood beside me, sayingnothing, 
interfered. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you can put up your hood again. 
And harkee, Sir,’ he spoke to the plamter, ‘‘ remember that 
this is a pious and virtuous gentlewoman, and ’’—here he swore 
a tound oath—‘‘if I hear when I make this port again that 
you have offered her the least freedom—you shall answer to me 
for it. Gentlemen all,’? he went on, ‘‘I verily believe that 
you will shortly have the greatest windfall that hath ever 
happened to you, compared with which the Salisbury Rising*was 
but a flea-bite. For the trials of the Monmouth rebels were 
already begun when I left the port of Bristol, and though the 
Judges are sentencing all alike to death, they cannot hang 
them all—therefore his Majesty’s plantations, and Barbadoes 
in particular, will not only have whole cargoes of stout and 
able-bodied servants, compared with whom these poor rogues 
are like so many worthless weeds; but there will also be 
many gentlemen, and perhaps gentlewomen—like Madam 
here—whose freedom will be bought of you. So that I 
earnestly advise and entreat you not to treat them cruelly, 
but with gentleness and forbearance, whereby you will be the 
gainers in the end, and will make their friends the readier to 
find the price of ransom. Moreover, you must remember that 
though gentlemen may be flogged at whipping-posts, and 
beat over the head with canes, as is your habit, with servants 
both black and white, when the time of their deliverance 
arrives they will be no longer slaves but gentlemen again, and 
able once more to stand upon the point of honour and to run 
you through the body, as you will richly deserve, for your 
barbarity. And in the same way any gentlewomen who may be 
sent here have brothers and cousins who will be ready to 
perform the same act of kindness on their behalf. Remember 
that very carefully, gentlemen, if you please.”’ 

The Captain spoke to all the gentlemen present, but in the 
last words he addressed himself particularly unto my new 
master. It was a warning likely to be very serviceable, the 
planters being one and all notoriously addicted to beating and 
whipping their servants. And I have no doubt that these 
words did a great deal towards assuring for the unfortunate 
gentlemen who presently arrived such consideration and good 
treatment as they would not otherwise haye received. 

The island of Barbadoes, as many people know, is one of the 
Caribby Islands. It is, as to size, a small*place, not more 
than twenty miles in length by fifteen in breadth, but in 
population it is a very considerable place indeed, for it is said 
to have as many people in it as the City of Bristol. It is com- 
pletely settled, and of the former inhabitants not one is left. 
They were the people called Indians or Caribs, and how they 
perished I know not. Theisland hath four ports, of which the 
principal is that of St. Michael or the Bridge, or Bridgetown, in 
Carlisle Bay. The heat by day is very great, and there is no 
winter, but summer all the year round. There is, however, a 
cool breeze from the sea which moderates the heat. A great 
number of vessels call here every year (there is said to be one 
every day, but this I ¢annot believe). They bring to the 
island all kinds of European manufactures, and take away 
with them cargoes of Muscovada sugar, cotton, ginger, and 
logwood. The island hath its shores covered with plantations, 
being (the people say) already more thickly cultivated than 
any part of England, with fewer waste places, commons, and 
the like. The fruits which grow here are plentiful and 
delicious—such as the pineapple, the pappau, the guava, the 
bonannow, and the like—but they are not for the servants and 
the slaves. The fertility of the country is truly astonishing ; 
and the air, though full of moisture, whereby knives and tools 
of all kinds quickly rust and spoil, is considered more healthy 
than that of any other West Indian island. But, for the poor 
creatures who have to toil in the hot sun, the air is full of 
fatigue and thirst: it is laden with fevers, calentures, and 
sunstrokes. Death is always in their midst; and after death, 
whatever awaits them, cannot, I think, be much worse than 
their condition on the island. : 

After the sale was finished, the Captain bade me farewell, 
with tears in his eyes, and we were taken into boats and con- 
veyed ashore, I, for my part, sitting beside my purchaser, 
who addressed no word at all to me. J was, however, pleased 
to find that among the people whom he had bought was the 
girl Deb, who had been my maid (if a woman who is a convict 
may have a maid who is a sister-convict). When we landed, 
we walked from the quay or landing-place to a great building 


like a barn, which is called a barracoon, in which are lodged 


the negro slaves and servants before they go to their masters. 
But at this time it was empty. Hither came presently a certain 


$$ 


important person in a great wig and a black coat, followed by 
two negro beadles, and carrying a long cane or stick. After 
commanding silence, this officer read to us in a loud voice 
those laws of the colony which concern servants, and especially 
those who, like ourselves, are transported for various offences, 
I forget what these laws were; but they seemed to be of a 
cruel and vindictive nature, and all ended with flogging and 
extension of the term of service. I remember, for instance— 
because the thought of escape from a place in the middle of 
the ocean seemed to me mad—that, by the law, if anyone 
should be caught endeavouring to run away, he should be 
first flogged and then made to serve three years after his 
term was expired; and that no ship was allowed to trade with 
the island or to put in for water, unless the captain had 
given security with two inhabitants of the island in the sum 
of £2000 sterling not to carry off any servant without the 
owner’s consent. 

When these laws had been read, the officer proceeded, 
further, to inform us that those who were thus sent out were 
sent to work as a punishment; that the work would be hard, 
not light; and that those who shirked their work, or were 
negligent in their work, would be reminded of their duties in 
the manner common to Plantations; that if they tried to run 
away they would most certainly be caught, because the island 
was but small; and that whim they were caught, not only 
would their term of years be increased, but that they would 
most certainly receive a dreadful number of lashes. He added, 
further, that as nothing would be gained by malingering, 
sulking, or laziness, so, on the other hand, our lot might be 
lightened by cheerfulness, honesty, and zeal. A more surly, ill- 
conditioned crew I think he must have never before harangued. 
They listened, and on most faces I read the determination to 
do no more work than was forced from them. ‘This is, I haye 
learned, how the plantation servants do commonly begin ; but 
the most stubborn spirit is not proof against the lash and 
starvation. Therefore, before many days they are as active 
and as zealous as can be desired, and the white men, even in 
the fields, will do double the work that can be got out of the 
black. 

Then this officer went away, followed by his beadles, who 
east eyes of regret upon us, as if longing to stay and exercise 
their wands of office upon the prisoners’ backs. ‘This done, 
we were ordered to march out. My master’s horse was wait- 
ing for him, led by a negro; and two of his overseers, also 
mounted and carrying whips in their hands, waited his com- 
mands. He spoke with them a few minutes, and then rode 
away. 

They brought a long cart with a kind of tilt to it, drawn 
by two asses (here they call them assenegoes), and invited me 
courteously to get into it. It was loaded with cases and boxes, 
and a negro walked beside the beasts. Then we set out upon 
our march. First walked the twenty servants—men and 
women—newly bought by the master; after them, or at their 
side, rode the overseers, roughly calling on the laggards to 
quicken their pace, and cracking their whips horribly. Then 
came the cart in which I sat. The sun was high in the 
heavens, for.it was not more than three of the clock; the road 
was white and covered with dust; and the distance was about 
six or seven miles, and we went slowly, so that it was already 
nigh unto sunset when we arrived at the master’s estate. 

Thus was I, a gentlewoman born, sold in the Island of 
Barbadoes for a slave. Sixty pounds the price I fetched. Oh! 
even now, when it is all passed long since, I remember still 
with shame how I stood upon the quarter-deck, my hood 
thrown back, while all those men gazed upon me, and passed 
their ribald jests, and cried out the money they would give 
for me! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FIRST DAY OF SERVITUDE. 


Thus began my captivity. Thus I began to sit beside the 
waters of Babylon, more wretched than the daughters of Zion, 
because they wept together, while I wept alone. I looked for 
no release or escape until the Lord should mercifully please to 
call me away by opening the Gate of Death. For even if I 
were released—if by living out the ten years of servitude I 
could claim my freedom, of what use would it be to me? 
Whither could I fly ? where hide myself? Yet you shall hear, 
if you will read, how a way, terrible at first and full of peril, 
was unexpectedly opened, and in what strange manner was 
wrought my deliverance. 

We arrived at our new master’s estate—which was, as I 
have said, about seven miles from the port—towards sundown. 
We were marched (rather, driven) to a kind of village, consist- 
ing of a double row of huts or cottages, forming a broad strect, 
in the middle of which there were planted a large number of 
the fruit-trees named here bonanows (they are a kind of 
plantain). The green fruit was hanging in clusters, as yet 
unripe; but the leaves, which are also the branches, being for 
the most part blown into long shreds, or rags, by the wind, 
had an untidy appearance. ‘The cottages looked more like 
pigsties for size and shape; they were built of sticks, withs, 
and plantain-leaves both for sides and for roof. Chimneys 
had they none, nor windows; some of them had no door, but 
an opening only. Thus are housed the servants and slaves of 
a plantation. The furniture within is such as the occupants 
contrive. Sometimes there is a hammock or a pallet with 
grass mats and rugs; there are some simple platters and 
basins. In each hut there are two, three, or four occupants. 

Here let me in brief make an end of describing the build- 
ings on this estate, which were, I suppose, like those of every 
other. If you were to draw a great square, in which to lay 
down or figure the buildings, you would have in one corner 
the street or village of the people ; next to the village lies the 
great pond which serves for drinking-water as well as for 
washing. The negroes are fond of swimming and bathing 
in it, and they say that the water is not fouled thereby, which 
I can not understand. In the opposite corner you must 
place the Ingenio, or house where the sugar - canes are 
brought to be crushed and ground, and the sugar is made. 
There are all kinds of machines, with great wheels, small 
wheels, cogs, gutters for running the juice, and contrivances 
which I cannot remember. Some of the Ingenios are worked 
by a wind-mill, others by horses and assenegoes. ‘There 1s 2 
every one a still where they make that fiery spirit which they 
call ‘‘kill-devil.’”? Near the Ingenio are the stables, where there 
are horses, oxen, assenegoes, and the curious beast spoken of 
in Holy Writ called the camel. It hath been brought here 
from Africa, and is much used for carrying the sugar. The 
open space around the Ingenio is generally covered and 
strewed with trash, which is the crushed stalk of the cane. It 
always gives forth a sour smell (as if fermenting), which I 
cannot think to be wholesome. In the fourth corner is the 
planter’s house. Considering that these people sometimes 
grow so rich that they come home and buy great estates, it is 
wonderful that they should consent to live in houses so mean 
and paltry. ‘They are of wood, with roofs so low that one can 
hardly stand upright in them ; and the people are so afraid of 
the cool wind which blows from the east that they have 
neither doors nor windows on that side ; but will have them all 
towards the west, whence cometh the chief heat of the sun— 
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“Madam,” he said, “it will be best to throw back your hood.” This I did, and so stood before them all bareheaded. 
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namely, the afternoon heat. Their furniture is rude, and they 
have neither tapestry, nor wainscoted walls, nor any kind of 
ornament. Yet they live always in the greatest luxury, cating 
and drinking of the best. Some of the houses—my master’s 
among them—have an open verandah (as they call it: in 
Somersetshire we should call it a linney) running round three 
sides of the house, with coarse canvas curtains which can be 
let down so as to keep out the sun, or drawn up to admit the 
air. But their way of living—-though they cat and drink of 
the best —is rude, even compared with that of our farmers at 
home; and a thriving tradesman, say, of Taunton, would 
scorn to live in such a house as contenteth a wealthy planter 
of Barbadoes. Behind the house was a spacious garden, in 
which grew all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and all round 
the buildings on every side stretched the broad fields of sugar- 
canes, which, when they are in their flower or blossom of grey 
and silver, wave in the wind more beautifully than even a field 
of barley in England. 

On the approach of our party and the voices of the over- 
seers, a gentlewoman (so, at least, she seemed) came out of 
the house and stood upon the verandah, shading her eyes and 
looking at the gang of wretches. She was dressed splendidly 
in a silken gown and flowered petticoat, as if she was a very 
great lady, indeed; over her head lay a kerchief of rich black 
Jace; round her neck was a gold chain; when she slowly 
descended the steps of ths verandah and walked towards us I 
observed that she was of a darker skin than is customary to 
find at home; it was, indeed, somewhat like the skin of the 
gipsy people; her features were straight and regular; her 
hair was quite black; her eyes were also black, and large, 
shaped like almonds. On her wrists were heavy gold bracelets, 
and her fingers were loaded with rings. She seemed about 
thirty years of age. She was a woman of tall and fine presence, 
and she stood and moved as if she was a Queen. She presently 
came forth from the verandah and walked across the yard 
towards us. 

“‘ Let me look at them—your new batch,’’ she said, speak- 
ing languidly, and with an accent somewhat foreign. “* How 
many are there? Where do they come from? Who is this one, 
for instance ?’’? She took the girl named Deb by the chin, and 
looked at her as if she were some animal to be sold in the 
market. ‘‘ A stout wench, truly. What was she over there ¥”’ 

The overseer read the name and the crimes of the prisoner. 
Madam (this was the only name by which I knew her) pushed 
her away disdainfully. 

“‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ she will find companions enough here. 
I hope she will work without the whip. Hark ye, girl,’’ she 
added with, I think, kindly intent, ‘‘it goes still to my heart 
when I hear that the women have been trounced; but the 
work must be done. Remember that! And who are those— 
and those ?’’ She pointed with contempt to the poor creatures 
covered with dirt and dust, and in the ragged, miserable 
clothes they had worn all the voyage. ‘‘Street sweepings; 
rogues and thieves all. Let them know,” she said grandly, 
‘Cwhat awaits those who skulk and those who thieve. And 
whom have we here ?’’—she turned to me—“‘ Is this some finc 
city madam fresh from Bridewell? ”’” 

‘‘This prisoner,’’ said the overseer, ‘‘is described as a 
rebel in the late Monmouth rising.” 

““A rebel? Truly?’’ she asked with curiosity. ‘‘ Were 
Monmouth’s soldiers women? We heard by the last ship 
something of this. Madam, I know not why you must needs 
become a rebel; but this, look you, is no place for gentle- 
women to sit down and fold their arms.” 

““Madam,’’ I replied, ‘‘I look for nothing less than to 
work, being now a convict (though I was never tried) and 
condemned—I know not by whom—to transportation in his 
Majesty’s Plantations.”’ 

“Tet me look at your hands,” she said sharply. ‘‘ Why, 
of what use are these little fingers? They have never done 
any work. And your face—prithee, turn back your hood.”’ I 
obeyed, and her eyes suddenly softened. Indeed, I looked 
not for this sign of compassion, and my own teurs began to 
flow. ‘’Tisashame!”’’ she cried. ‘‘’Tis a burning shame 
to send so young a woman—and a gentlewoman, and one with 
such a face—to the Plantations ! Have they no bowels? Child, 
who put thee aboard the ship? ”’ 

‘“T was brought on board by one Mr. Penne, who deceived 
me, promising that I should be taken to New England, where I 
have cousins.” 

‘‘We will speak of this presently. Meantime—since we 
must by the law find you some work to do—can you sew?” 

““Yes, Madam, I can perform any kind of needlework, from 
plain sewing to embroidery.” 

‘‘ What mean they,’’ she cried again, ‘‘ by sending a help- 
less girl alone with such a crew? The very Spaniards of whom 
they talk so much would blush for such barbarity. Well, 
they would send her to a convent where the good Nuns would 
treat her kindly. Madam, or Miss, thou art bought, and the 
master may not, by law, release you. But there is a way of 
which we will talk presently. Meanwhile, thou canst sit in 
the sewing-room, where we may find thee work.’’ 

J thanked her. She would have said more; but there camc 
forth from the house, with staggering step, the man who had 
beught us. He had now put off his wig and his scarlet coat, 
and wore a white dressing-gown and a linen nightcap. He 
had in his hand a whip, which he cracked as he walked. 

“Child,” said Madam, quickly, ‘‘ pull down your hood. 
Hide your face. He hath been drinking, and at such times 
he is dangerous. Let him never set eyes upon thee save when 
he is sober.’’ 

He came rolling and staggering, and yet not so drunk but 
he could speak, though his voice was thick. 

“Oho !’’? he cried. ‘‘ Here are the new servants. Stand 
up, every man and woman. Stand up, I say!’’ Here he 
cracked his whip, and they obeyed, trembling. But Madam 
placed herself in front of me. ‘* Let me look at ye.’ He 
walked along the line, calling the unhappy creatures vile and 
foul names. O shame! thus tomock theirmisery! ‘* What!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You think you have come to a country where 
there is nothing to do but lie on your backs and eat turtle and 
drink mobbie? What! You shal! find out your mistake.” 
Here he cracked his whip again. ‘‘ You shall work all day in 
the field, not because you like it, but because you must. For 
your food, it shall be loblollie, and for your drink, water from 
the pond. What, I say! ‘Those who skulk shall learn that 
the Newgate ‘cat’ is tender compared with her brother of 
Barbadoes. Tremble, therefore, ye devils all; tremble !’’ 

They trembled visibly. All were now subdued. Those of 
them who swaggered—the dare-devil reckless blades—when 
first we sailed, were now transformed into cowardly, trembling 
wretches, all half-starved, and some reduced with fevers, with 
no more spirit left than enabled them still to curse and swear. 
The feeblest of mortals, the lowest of human wretches, has still 
left so much strength and will that he can sink his immortal 
soul lower still—a terrible power, truly ! : 

Then Madam drew mie aside gently, and led me t a place 
like a barn, where many women, white and black, sat sewing, 
and a great quintity of little black babies and naked children 
played about under their charge. The white women were sad 
and silent; the blacks, I saw with surprise, were all chattering 
und laughing. The negro is huppy, if he have enough to eat 
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and drink, whether he be slave or free. Madam sat down upon a 
bench, and cansed me to sit beside her. 

“Tell me,’’ she said kindly, ‘‘ what this means. When did 
women begin to rebel? If men are such fools as to go forth 
and fight, let them; but for women ’’.—— 

“Indeed,” I told her, ‘‘ I did not fight.’’ - 

Then nothing would do but I must tell her all, from the 
beginning—my name, my family, and my history. But I told 
her nothing about my marriage. 

“*So,”’ she said, ‘‘you have lost father, mother, brothers, 
lover, and friends by this pretty business. And all because 
they will not suffer the King to worship in his own way. Well, 
*tis hard for you. To be plain, it may be harder than you 
think, or I can help. You have been bought for sixty pounds, 
and that not for any profit that your work will bring to the 
estate, because such as you are but a loss and a burden; but 
only in the hope that your friends will pay a great sum for 
ransom.’’ 

“‘Madam, I have indeed no friends left who can do this 
for me.”’ 

“Tf so, it is indeed unfortunate. For presently the master 
will look for letters on your behalf, and if none come I know 
not what he may threaten or what he may do. But think— 
try to find someone. Consider, your lot here must be hard at 
best ; whereas, if you are released, you can live where you 


_ please ; you may even marry whom you please, because 


beautiful young gentlewomen like yourself are scarce indeed 
in Barbadoes. ’Tis Christian charity to set you free. Re- 
member, Child, that money will do here what I suppose it will 


do anywhere—all are slaves to money. You have six months ~ 


before you in which to write to your friends and to receive an 
answer. If in that time nothing comes, I tell thee again, 
Child, that I know not what will happen. As for the life in 
the fields, it would kill thee in a week.”’ 

‘Perhaps, if the Lord so wills,’? I replied helplessly, 
“that may be best. Friends have I none now, nor any whom I 
could ask for help—save the Lord alone. I will ask for work 
in the fields.’’ 

‘Perhaps he may forget thee,’’ she said—meaning the 
master. ‘‘ But, no; a man who hath once seen thy face will 
never forget thee. My dear, he told me when he came home 
that he had bought a woman whose beauty would set the island 
in flames. Pray Heaven, he come not near thee when he is in 
liquor. Hide that face, Child. Hide that face. Let him 
never see thee. Oh! there are dangers worse than labour in 
the fields—worse than whip of overseer!’’ She sprang to her 
feet, and clasped her hands: ‘‘ You talk of the Lord’s will! 
What hath the Lord to do with this place? Here is nothing 
but debauchery and drinking, cruelty and greed. Why have 
they sent here a woman who prays? ”’ 

Then she sat down again and took my hand. 

‘Tender maid,’’ she said, ‘‘ thy face is exactly such as the 
face of a certain Saint—’tis in a picture which hangs in the 
chapel of the convent where the good Nuns brought me up long 
ago, before I came to this place—long ago. Yes, I forget the 
name of the Saint: thou hast her face. She stood, in the 
picture, surrounded by soldiers who had red hair, and looked 
like devils—English devils, the Nuns said. Her eyes were raised 
to Heaven, and she prayed. But what was done unto her I 
know not, because there was no other picture. Now she sits 
upon a throne in the presence of the Mother of God.”’ 

The tears stood in her great black eyes—I take it that she 
was thinking of the days when she was young. 

“‘ Well, we must keep thee out of his way. While he is 
sober, he listens to reason, and thinks continually upon his 
estate and his gains. When he is drunk no one can hold him, 
and reason is lost on him.” 

She presently brought me a manchet of white bread and a 
glass of Madeira wine, and then told me that she would give 
me the best cottage that the estate possessed, and for my 
better protection, another woman to share it with me. I 
thanked her again, and asked that I might have the girl called 
Deb, which she readily granted. 

And so my first day of servitude ended in thus happily 
finding a protector. As for the cottage, it was a poor thing; 
but it had a door, and a window with a shutter. The furniture 
was a pallet with two thick rugs and nothing more. My con- 
dition was desperate,-indeed ; but yet, had I considered, I had 
been, so far, most mercifully protected. I was shipped as 
a convict (it is true) by a treacherous villain; but on 
the ship I found a compassionate Captain, who saved me from 
the company among whom I must otherwise have dwelt. I 
was sold to a drunken and greedy planter ; but I found acom- 
passionate woman who promised to do what she could; and I 
had for my companion the woman who had become a most 
faithful maid to me upon the voyage, and who still continued 
in her fidelity and her love. Greater mercies yet—and also 
greater troubles—were in store, as you shall see. 

(To be continued, ) 


The Registrar - General's quarterly return of marriages, 
births, and deaths has been issued. It states that the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom in the middle of 1888 is 
estimated at 37,440,505 persons; that of England and Wales 
at 28,628,804, of Scotland at 4,034,156, and of Ireland at 
4,777,545. In the United Kingdom, 270,720 births and 139,821 
deaths were registered in the three months ending Sept. 30, 
1888, ‘The natural increase of population was, therefore, 
130,899. The registered number of persons married in the 
quarter ending June 30, 1888, was 124,920. The birth-rate in 
the United Kingdom in the third quarter of 1888 was 28-7, 
and the death-rate 14°8 per 1000. ‘The marriage-rate in the 
second quarter of 1888 was 134 per 1000. 


Now ready, 
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MATRIMONY. 
I think it was the 7imes newspaper—then sole monarch of the 
journalistic world now so Republican—which started, in Dare 
gone by, the “silly season ” discussions of matters interesting 
to the public at large by that public itself. Now a younger 
rival has made itself chief master of the secret of “tapping the 
reservoir,’ as it has been well called, of middle-class feelin 
and opinion: and provides, in the’ letters it publishes, jn. 
valuable documents for the sociai history of the England of 
our time. 

Its discussion this year has been perhaps the most note. 
worthy yet started : full to the brim of signs and self-revelations 
of the times. Probably a good many of the letters are not 
genuine—the roar of those “ young lions,” as they used to he 
called, is often to be recognised ; but great numbers of thesa 
confessions, complaints, outbursts of ill-temper or of conceit; 
are as real as they can be; and some, let us hope, of the 
records of happiness—though I think that, as a rule, when a 
man has a happy home he does not blow a trumpet to 
proclaim the fact. 

And how curious it all is: how like Le Sage’s story, in 
which the “ Devil on Two Sticks” shows his hero the world of 
Paris—with the roofs off. Here we see nagging wives, drink. 
ing husbands, lonely bachelors—and British newspaper-readers 
of to-day, and the editors who provide reading for their tastes, 

This is almost the most instructive part of it. Has anyone 
noticed that there are many among these letters which a 
British editor of even ten years ago would not have dared to 
publish at all? Cautiously beginning with a wholesale on- 
slaught on this Mrs. Mona Caird, whom they have so suddenly 
made famous, the adroit managers of the discussion have 
found themselves able to publish, unrebuked, letters advocat- 
ing what we may call experimental matrimony, and letters 
describing at first hand experiments therein—doubtless in- 
structive and valuable, but in no way sanctioned by Church 
or Law. ‘ 

And Mrs. Grundy has not arisen and torn the Daily 
Telegraph to pieces! What does it mean? Is she sleeping? 
or is she still on a journey—perhaps to Boulogne, and other 
places where things shocking are but the sights of the 
country, and as such to be stared at? Or may we hope that she 
is at last growing old and toothless, and that the forgotten 
virtue of telling the truth may be expected to “come in ” next 
season, or the season after ? 

If this were so indeed there might be hopes of improve- 
ment in many things—and in matrimony not least. These letters 
in the main confirm what is, I think, the judgment of most 
men whose views are not too strongly biassed by personal ex- 
perience : that misery in marriage is more often caused by an 
apparent lack of money than by anything else (except drink). 

And, if Mrs. Grundy do but lose her power, the sensible 
minority who are happy with only money enough to pay for food, 
warmth (of shelter and clothing), and education, will gain a 
great following; and much nagging, many lies, and many 
tears will be saved. Moreover, more men and women would 
marry ; and so would come a great addition to the world’s 
stock of happiness. 

For here is a point, which has been curiously overlooked by 
every writer on this question. Even though, as I am inclined 
to think, marriages are now happier than ever they were— 
because the woman is taking her fair place in the household— 
yet, year by year, marriage is more and more a failure. 

This is no paradox, but a mere arithmetical truth. For, if 
every marriage in England were a perfectly happy one, but 
only one per cent of the adult population got married, I 
think it would be admitted that matrimony as an institution 
had broken down—had, indeed, ceased to be a regular 
“institution” altogether. 

And we of the middle-class are going that way. and going 
quickly. Nearly every working-man has his wife—and so 
have a good many working-boys ; and the aristocracy seem to 
marry early and often. But, though statistics could hardly 
prove whether marriage is a failure in the case of the married, 
Ithink they would show clearly enough that it fails to attract 
as large a proportion of the middle-class as it did a century or 
half a century ago. Look at the immense number of 
unmarried men of thirty—and think what that means in 
spinsters ! 

Perhaps as far as this reluctance to marry is causcd liy 
lack of money to keep up appearances, it may tend to 
disappear with the decay of Mrs. Grundy—and, indeed, I thinl: 
she is beginning to dodder a little ; but that is not all. Peopl 
are getting cautious, in the world’s old age; boys escape latet 
from their parents’ control, and have often passed the first 
period of hasty impulse before they are really their own 
masters. And then, they think, and sigh, and hesitate ; and 
youth goes by, and even middle-age; and they remain alone, 
unloved. The old ties break, as years roll on, and new ones arc 
not formed. It is sad, after all. Even looking at a “jolly old 
bachelor” of fifty—before the last loneliness has set in—one 
cannot help thinking of the prayer of Victor Hugo: that he, 
and those he loved, and even- his enemies “triumphant in 
wrongdoing,” might never see— 

L'été sans fleurs vermeilles. 
La cage sans oiseaux, la riche sans abeilles, 
La maison sans enfants. 

Only, what is to be done? Schemes, visions, theories of 
Utopia, come to very little; whatever is done in this 
matter, as in most other matters, will, in the main, do itseif; 
but in time, no doubt, something wi// be done. Matrimony 
bas known many forms, during the lifetime of this elderly 
planet, and will know many more. The Hebrews were strongly 
in favour of a plurality of wives, and it is noteworthy that the 
wisest of them had most: King Solomon rejoiced in seven 
hundred—a number which seems to have excited some wonder 
even then, 

But the serious objection to his proceedings was that many 
of these ladies, though highly eligible on social grounds (for 
they were Princesses, all of them) were foreigners, belonging 
to the heathen nations across the borders. This was as directly 
against the laws of the Hebrews as marrying any member of 
one’s own tribe was with some other primitive peoples. [ven 
so, in our own time and country, it is not at all the thing to 
marry your own sister, your mother-in-law, or even your 
grandmother ; while in polite circles in (I think) the South 
Sea Islands, the crime of wedding any but a very near relation 
indeed is one hardly to be alluded to before ladies. 

Now-a-days in England you can marry when you like, or 
not at all; it is only the dissolution of partnership which is 
difficult. But in Greece, by the luv: of Lycurgus, criminal 
proceedings might be taken against you if you married too 
late or unsuitably—or, of course, if you were a hardened 
offender and did not marry at all.. And in Rome—where @ 
Roman citizen could only legally marry the daughter of 
Roman citizen—the idea of a complete personal unity ° 
husband and wife was acted upon so strictly, that the mere 
dissent of either party (when formally expressed) could dis- 
solve the marriage. Indeed, one may pretty safely say that 


-whatever system has been devised by Mrs. Mona Caird as a 


substitute for modern matrimony, the one thing eertain about 
it is that it will be uo novelty. E. ft. 
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ACROSS THE FURKA PASS. 

Tt was on a warm sunny morning in the third week of 
September that I started from Martigny to visit the Rhone 
glacier and cross the Furka Pass. Several people had hinted 
to me that it was too late in the year for the expedition, but I 
had not been able to accomplish it earlier, and as it was one to 
which I had long looked forward, I was determined to carry 
it out, if possible; nor was I in any way disappointed at the 
result. 

The first part of the journey, from Martigny to Brieg, a 
distance of about forty-five miles, was by the railway which 
traverses the lower and least interesting part of the Rhone 
Valley, much of which shows unmistakable traces of repeated 
jnundations, though there is much that is romantic and even 
grand. Lofty mountains, some clothed with forests, but 
mostly bare and rugged, enclose the valley on both sides, snow- 
capped peaks being occasionally seen in the distance, while the 
aspect of several of the small towns and villages, with their 
yuined castles and ancient houses, is decidedly picturesque. 
Especially noteworthy is Sion, the capital of the canton of 
Valais, with its old Roman towers and walls, which give it the 
appearance of being strongly fortified. 

From Brieg the journey was made by carriage. The road, 
at first nearly level, runs for some distance along a green and 
fertile tract of country, passing by one or tio prosperous- 
looking villages, after which it ascends rather steeply through 
a narrow ravine, down which the Rhone rushes wildly over its 
rocky bed; then crossing two or three wooden bridges, whence 
lovely views are obtained, reaches Lax, the point from which 
travellers generally start to ascend the Hggischhorn. After 
passing Fiesch the character of the country becomes somewhat 
different, the road here traversing a wide, pastoral valley in which 
the people were busily endeavouring to get their crops housed. 

By far the greater part of the land here is utilised for 
feeding cattle, the pasture being of the same rich description 
and vivid green as elsewhere in Switzerland, the cows literally 
standing far above their hoofs in the lush growth. No wonder 
that the animals themselves are so sleek, and the milk they 
yield so sweet and creamy. Here and there were little, sorry- 
looking patches of corn being cut, as it seemed to me before it 
was anything like ripe; but the poor people were, no dort, 
anxious to get it in, for the weather often changes suddenly in 
these high regions, and they knew that if it once broke their 
chance of harvesting would be gone. Men 
and women were working together, the latter 
taking their full share of the labour, cutting 
both corn and fodder and putting it into the 
large hempen sheets which they spread on the 
ground for the purpose, and then tie up by the 
four corners, after which they often carry the 
heavy bundles on their backs or heads for a 
considerable distance, not infrequently up or 
down the side of some steep incline. The work 
is considerably easier when the bundles have 
to be brought downhill instead of being carried 
up, a8 a vigorous kick, rightly administered, 
will often set them rolling for a long way. 

We next passed through a succession of 
villages so near to each other that they almost 
joined—so close, in fact, that I was rather 
surprised to find each of them possessing not 
only a church, but also a mortuary chapel. 
This is rendered necessary by the scanty 
accommodation afforded in the houses, which 
are very poor at this part (and mostly built on 
piles, with the double purpose of protecting 
them from the floods caused by the melting 
snow in spring, as well as from the rats which 
abound), far more space in them being devoted 
to the cattle and the stores than to the human 
occupants; besides which, the windows are 


street, and one or two other villages still higher up the 
valley, the road began to wind steeply up the mountain-side, 
at first between pine-woods, the scent of which was delicious, 
till at length we seemed to get above the region of trees and 
found ourselves climbing the wild and narrow gorge down 
which the Rhone forces its way. It was a grand scene, but so 
lonely and desolate-looking as to make us feel almost glad to 
have overtaken another party of travellers whose destination 
was the same as our own—viz., the Rhone Glacier Hotel. Our 
driver had been walking for along time beside the patient 
horses that toiled steadily on, only now and then stopping to 
rest for a minute or two at one of the many bends in the road 
which sometimes almost overhang the yawning depths below, 
while at other places the mighty rocks looked as if they 
would fall and bury us beneath them, while the river roared 
and thundered over huge boulders hundreds of feet below. I 
was getting very cold by this time, and was not sorry when 
the man remounted, saying, “We shall be there in five 
minutes!” Another turning, and the mighty glacier lay 
before us. : 

It was a wonderful sight, never to be forgotten, filling the 
soul with reverent awe. There was no need for words; it 
would have seemed like sacrilege to speak in the presence of 
such a scene. So grand, so pure, so silent, the vast field of ice 
rose before us like a huge frozen torrent, and as I looked the 
words of the poet came into my mind— 


Ye icy falls! Ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard the mighty Voice, 
And stopped at once, amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your fect ? 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer; and let the ice-plains echo—God ! 

But I have lingered so long over this first part of my 
journey as to leave niyself but short space to speak of the 
remainder of the ascent, and it is a long way from the Rhone 
glacier to the top of the Furka Pass. 

Starting by eight o’clock the next morning, we soon found 
ourselves winding up steeper gradients than any we had yet 
ascended, and now it was, as we neared the top of the glacier, 
that we gained some idea of its great extent, its actual length 
from top to bottom being no less than six miles, rising in a 
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THE COURT OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 
At Mequinez, one of the three capitals of Morocco, where the 
Sultan was residing before he started on his expedition this year 
against the revolted tribe of the Beni M’Guild, all the business 
of State affairs was then transacted in one of the numerous 
courtyards, surrounded by high walls, built by Christian slaves 
during the reign of Muley Ismaél. The bare uniformity of 
these walls, only broken by some large gateways opening into 
other courtyards, is a most characteristic feature of the archi- 
tecture at Mequinez. ‘he courts forma never-ending maze 
of gigantic buildings. During the few weeks previous to the 
moving of the Moorish army, the Maghzen, as it is called, was 
the scene of many picturesque assemblies. Those which our 
Artist has chosen to represent include the Minister's Court, 
with some faithful tribes bringing their contingent to be 
armed and equipped for the Sultan’s military service. Others 
are soliciting to have some old quarrel forgiven, and are pro- 
bably receiving an order to be sent to prison. ‘The proud 
Minister and Court official, wrapped in his supreme dignity 
and in a white muslin “ hiik,” sits perched on a fat mule, and 
is hurrying, with a touch of his sharp stirrup-spur, to escape 
the kissing of the ragged suppliants. The entrance to the 
Sultan's pavilion is shown in another Sketch, with the people 
outside waiting for whatever may be decided, whether good or 
evil, behind the thick walls of the inner dwelling, the 
temporary abode of that despotic potentate on whose will their 
fate depends. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

“Yes, I love you” is the title of a song by F. L. Moir, in which 
protestations of affection are expressed in smooth melodious 
phrases that lie well for any voice of ordinary compass. <A 
good variety of rhythm is given by changes of tempo from 
three-four to six-eight. Another love-song, but in a more 
playful style, is that by Theo Marzials, entitled, “ Never laugh 
at love.” The quaint humour of the lines (by Mike Beverly) 
is well reflected in the vocal strains, which are bright and 
piquant without being flippant. Both the songs just named 
are issued by Messrs. Boosey and Co., from whom also we have 
“ Margarita,” a very pleasing song, with an expressive and 
flowing melody .by F. N. Lohr; “In sweet September,” a 
bailad by Hope Temple, which is simple and unaffected in 
style without being commonplace ; and “How dear thou art 
to me,” a song, by Lovett King, in which ex- 
pressive sentiment is successfully realised in 
smooth vocal strains that effectively alternate 
between six-eight and three-four tempo. 

From among publications by W. Morley and 
Co. we may specify the following: “The Bell 
Rock,” an effective song in the declamatory 
style, with good suggestions of ocean storms 
and dangers, composed by J. L. Roeckel; “A 
Ribbon and a Flower,” a setting by Joseph 
Barnby of some graceful lines of a pathetic 
kind by Mary Mark Lemon. Mr. Baruby’s 
music is, as it should be, unaffected in style, 
yet capable of thoroughly realising the senti- 
ment of the words, and demanding from the 
singer earnest expression rather than any ex- 
ceptional skill or vocal compass. “ Ask not” 
and “The Ripple of the River” (also from 
Messrs. W. Morley and Co.) are songs by, 
respectively, Maude Valérie White and Frank 
L. Moir. The first is a very effective piece, 
which, although presenting small difficulty, has 
occasional passages somewhat more florid than 


small and few, the idea in this region, where é a, 
winter is so rigorous, being rather to exclude ENE Cee u 
than to admit the outer air. e——— See 


The churches hereabouts struck me as ugly, 
high-shouldered-looking buildings, with little 
slits of windows very high up in them; all 
had one—several, three or four—small metal 
pinnacles, I must call them for want of a 
better word. Of course, no one would expect 
the churches in such a remote district to be 
otherwise than plain; but these were as desolate-looking 
in the interior as they were outside, the altars and chapels 
being as hideous and trumpery as the shrines we so fre- 
quently passed on the road, where the representations of the 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary were so grotesque as to be almost 
repulsive. Miinster is the last of this series of villages, and by 
far the largest ; and, while the horses rested, we paid a visit 
to the church, the largest in the valley, and one which is 
regarded by the people somewhat in the light of a cathedral. 
It is certainly more decorated than any of the others, and 
can boast of some stained glass; but this is of an 
ultra-modern type, and I could not see much to admire. 
The porch is adorned with some horribly realistic frescoes. 
The view from the churchyard is, however, well worthy of 
note, commanding the wide valley we had just traversed, with 
range upon range of mountains in the background. Most of 
the graves had a simple wooden cross at the head, and nearly 
all a stone, mortar-like vessel beside it. I supposed this was in- 
tended for holy water, though I had never before seen them thus 
placed, and my conjecture was confirmed by a peasant woman 
and her daughter who came up at the moment, bringing with 
them a friend, who. I afterwards learnt belonged to the 
neighbouring canton of Unterwalden. The elder woman had 
evidently been very good-looking in her youth, and her eyes 
were still handsome and expressive; but hard work and 
poor food soon leave their traces upon these villagers, 
and the women look old very early. She replied to my 
questions about life in this out-of-the-way place with- 
out any complaint, yet a half melancholy tone pervaded 
her words and aspect—a tone that I also observed among the 
men. This woman told me that they had quite enough to do 
to get in their crops during the short summer; but when I 
asked if they did not find the winter long, she quickly 
answered that there was more than work for all hands ; the 
men and boys tending the cows and cutting and carving wood, 
the women minding their household duties, spinning their 
thread, weaving it into material and afterwards making it into 
garments. “Besides which there are always the stockings to 
knit,” she added, as if this were conclusive. Her patois was 
much easier to understand than that of many of the people 
with whom I talked, but she seemed to think it strange that I 
should be English, as I told her I was, and yet able to speak 
German, and she finished by expressing. her surprise that so 
many foreigners should come to her country,“ where there was 
so little to see.” The rushing river, glorious mountains, and 
other natural beauties, among which she had always lived, 
were as nothing in her eyes, so true is the old adage that 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

After passing through Ulrichen, a rather dismal-looking 
place, where we saw a priest haranguing his flock in the 


———— 


series of terraces of colossal ice-pillars one above another. 
The glacier loses none of its grandeur in the daylight, though 
it seemed less appalling. Goats were browsing at its very 
brink, and some cows, too, were making the best of the coarse 
grass which grew close to its edge, climbing about the almost 
perpendicular declivities that looked as if they could scarcely 
afford a foothold to any living creature. 

A toilsome ascent of more than two hours brought us to 
the top of the pass, nearly 8000 ft. high, and here we paused to 
take a last.view of the magnificent scene we were leaving. 
The glacier had long ago disappeared from sight, hidden by 
the shoulder of the Galenstock, over which we had just come ; 
but the whole of the Upper Rhone Valley stretched before us, 
inclosed on all sides by ranges of lofty mountains: the Fin- 
steraarhorn and the Eggischhorn prominent in the front, the 
snow-clad peaks of the Schreckhorn, the Jungfrau, the Breit- 
horn, and even the far-distant Ménch and Wetterhorn rising 
clear and distinct behind them ; while the glittering points of 
the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn completed the picture on 
the other side. It was a view of marvellous beauty and 
grandeur, one that our driver told us we were unusually 
fortunate in obtaining, as it was seldom so clear as then. 

Once over the pass the scene was a very different one as 
we rapidly descended the windings of the road. 

Below and before us lay the Urserenthal, watered by the 
clear, green Reuss, which flows rapidly between lovely pastures, 
ever and anon being fed by fresh streams from the mountains 
on both sides. Soon we passed Hospenthal, where the road 
from the St. Gothard joins ours, and hurrying on through 
Andermatt, which stands in the midst of fertile meadows, we 
soon reached the fearful defile of the Schdllenen, crossed 
the far-famed Devil’s Bridge, and were at Gdéschenen, ready 
for the train that was to carry us away from this region 
of loveliness. biped ag 


The Bishop of Marlborough on Nov. 1 consecrated the new 
church of the Holy Cross in Cromer-street, King’s-cross. 

The representatives of the Universities Mission to East 
Africa have been officially informed that, in view of active 
operations to be begun by her Majesty’s Government against 
the slave-traders on the Zanzibar Coast, it is desirable that 
all Europeans should be at once withdrawn from stations on 
the mainland. 

The private chapel attached to St. Saviour’s Hospital for 
Diseases of Women in Osnaburg-street, Regent’s Park, was on 
Noy. 2 reopened with an impressive service. The building 
had been closed for some four months for the work of fitting 
up the carved oak interior which the treasurer of the insti- 
tution, Mr, Edward Howley Palmer, presented in June last, 


VALAIS WOMEN SHOWING THEIR GRAVEYARD TO A FRIEND FROM UNTERWALDEN. 


is usual’ in the ordinary run of songs. ‘The 
accompaniment is well written, and the piece 
altogether is above the common average. Mr. 
Moir’s song is of a serious cast, but is neither 
dull nor uninteresting. ‘The solemnity of the 
opening and incidental phrases in the minor 
key is well contrasted by the alternate use of 
the major key with a more florid accompani- 
ment. It is altogether a musicianly and 
effective song. 

“Tove's Thorn” is a song by Tito Mattei, 
who has enhanced the effect of a melody of 
expressive simplicity by an accompaniment of 
a varied character, comprising some rich 
harmonic treatment, yet offering no consider- 
able difficulties. Messrs. Patey and Willis are the publishers ; 
as also of “Our dear old Home,” words and music by M. 
Watson—an unpretentious yet pleasing song, with some good 
contrasts of key. ‘The Crown of Love,” by I’. N. Lohr, and 
“Who was it?” by J. L. Roeckel, are songs also issued by 
Messrs. Patey and Willis. ‘The first is a good specimen of the 
sentimental style; the other is in a lighter vein, with some 
effective reiterations of a piquant phrase in the accompani- 
ment. Both songs, in their different styles, will be welcome 
in drawing-room circles. 


MARRIAGES. 

Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, K.C.B., Equerry to the 
Queen, and the Hon. Evelyn Clementina Heathcote-Drum- 
mond-Willoughby, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Aveland, 
were married on Nov. 3 at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge. 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, the Duke of Teck, 
and Princess Victoria were among the congregation. The 
bridegroom was attended by Lord Henry Vane-Tempest as 
best man. ‘The six bridesmaids were the Hon. Margaret, 
Hon. Nina, Hon. Cecilie, Hon. Alice, and Hon. May Adelaide 
H.-D,-Willoughby, sisters of the bride, and Miss Ewart, niece 
of the bridegroom. The bride’s youngest brother, the Hon. 
Peter Robert H.-D.-Willoughby, was also in attendance in a 
white satin costume copied from a print of Charles Edward as 
achild. The bride was accompanied by her father, who led 
her to the altar and afterwards gave her away. ‘The bridal 
presents were numerous, and included, from Princess Mary 
Adelaide and the Duke of Teck, a gold fichu brooch, with 
sapphire centre and pearl ateach end, Sir Henry received from 
the Queen a white marble bust of her Majesty on an alabaster 
pedestal. The Prince of Wales presented the General with 
a silver-gilt mounted cut-glass claret jug, in case. 

The marriage of Mr. Hulse, M.P. for Salisbury, eldest son of 
Sir Edward Hulse, Bart.. with Miss Lawson, only daughter of 
Mr. Lawson, of Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, was solemnised on 
Noy. 1 in the parish church, Beaconsfield. Mr. Lawson gave 
his daughter away. Captain Douglas Dawson (Coldstream 
Guards) was the bridegroom’s best man. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Goetz and Miss Evelyn Goetz, cousins, and Miss 
Dorothy Lawson, niece of the bride; Miss Maitland-Crichton, 
niece of the bridegroom ; Miss Hylda Marshall, Miss Berens, 
and Miss Genevieve Harvey; and there were two pages, 
Masters David and Henry Maitland-Crichton, nephews of the 
bridegroom. The presents numbered over four hundred. 


The Home for Crippled Boys, Kensington, has received a 
gift of £1000 from the trustees of the. residue of the estate of 
the late Mr. Edward Boustead, of Clapham-park, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
A RAINY. DAY. 


For hours past the rain has been falling, until every leaf and 
spray has become dripping wet, and the whole atmosphere 
saturated with vapour. There has been no stirring outside the 
domicile to-day. Not even an invitation from a friend (in 
waterproofs) to fish eels in the brook could tempt me out of 
my snuggery, where, deep in “ Robert Elsmere,’ I have been 
passing the hours of the morning. True, eels will and do bite 
in wet weather more readily than other denizens of the brook, 
perhaps, and there is good fun (from an angler’s point of view) 
to be got out of a nice two-feet lively member of that ser- 
pentlike race of fishes. But the charms of an enthralling book 
and the genial warmth of the first fire of the season are together 
sufficient temptations to remain indoors. There is no sign of a 
clearing yet. Mr. Piscator is yonder in the meadow whipping 
the stream. The macadamised road in front of the snuggery 
has been washed almost bare of its dust and débris, ayd the 
side-channels overflow with the downpour from the clouds. 

Looking at that road, one sees something suggestive of 
bigger things than raindrops, and mightier currents than the 
streams of the pathway. Observe how, between the imbedded 
stones of the road, the water-drops gradually collect to 
form rills. Note again, how the little rills unite to make 
streams. See how rill joins rill, until quite a respectable 
current, as to size, rans into the channel of the overflowing 
gutter. The gutter itself is made and formed by such rills. 
The road is, indeed, the *‘ catchment basin ” of the rivers, which 
its gutters represent. If you were to draw a map of that road, 
its rills, rivulets, and gutters, you would imitate clearly and 
closely the chart of every big river you know. For, in truth, 
the biggest river differs only in kind, and not in degree, from 
the rill on the road. It is fed and nurtured by its streams, 
exactly as that gutter is fed before your eyes to-day. There is 
a whole lesson in physical geolagy spread out before us this 
rainy day, in the shape of that soaking roadway ; and from 
small things at home to great things abroad is but a step; 
which the scientific use of the imagination will bridge over 
casily enough. 

Look again at the rills in the road, and note the work they 
are accomplishing in the small arena they occupy. For see, 
how the road is washed bare by the rain, its dust-particles 
having been swept away to the gutters at the sides. This is 
the first work of the rill and the river alike. Each cuts out a 
channel for itself—the river through the land, on a big scale ; 
the rill between the stones, on a small one. Again, each is a 
carrier and transporter of the débris which it detaches from 
the land. The sodden and dirty water of the gutters is the 
result of the sweeping away of the things of the earth by the 
rills. If you take up a tumbler of that gutter-water, and allow its 
sediment to settle, you will find it is one-half mud. Multiply 
your one tumbler-full of such débris by the thousands that 
have flowed along the roadways to-day, and you may estimate 
how great must be the amount of solid matter which a rainy 
day disposes of, in that it sends all its material first to the rills, 
then to the gutters, and finally to the brooks and the rivers 
themselves. 4 

Turn your thoughts next to the rivers of the world. The 
same action meets your mental gaze that you see in that road- 
way. The river is an eater-away, an eroder, of the land; and 
it is likewise a transporter of the materials it steals from the 
solidearth. Be it slow or be itrapid in its course, its action 
is essentially the same in character. When you come to 
multiply the daily wear and tear of the river by its yearly 
work, the amount of material itis seen to carry down to the 
sea is found to exceed belief. Think of what the Amazon, and 
the Mississippi and Missouri, the Danube, Volga, Rhine, Rhone, 
and even our own Thames must accomplish in this work of 
earth-wear day by day! Millions of tons of matter are 
removed from the land, from mountain-peak and valley 
alike, and carried to lake or sea; just as the rills on the road 
pour their burden into the gutter beyond. There is no cessation 
to this action. It is perennial, incessant, everlasting, as a 
world-phenomenon, and will continue until this orb of ours 
becomes a waterless, dried-up cinder of a-globe like the moon 
itself. This action of running water is, in truth, a serious 
thing, speaking geologically. For the tendency of every rill 
and river is to‘ wear down the land-surfaces through which 
it flows to the level of the sea. If you open a geological text- 
book, you will find the rate at which each river performs 
this work of earth-sculpture duly chronicled. It is not the 
least interesting part of the history of running water, how- 
ever, to find that, on a miniature scale, the rain-rills in the 
road are doing their best to emulate the work of their greater 
neighbours of the valleys and the plains. 


You have seen how the rills of the road cut out their 
channels through the interstices of the stones, and shape 
their course according to the obstacles they encounter in their 
journeys to the gutter. Each rillis like your winding river. 
With a spice of philosophy, it goes round what it cannot 
sweep away. This is the case with many a stream you know 
which meanders through flat lands, without the flood and 
force necessary to carve out a straight course and to sweep all 
before it. The Thames in its flat-lands, or the “sweet winding 
Devon” of the north, whereof Burns sings, illustrate rivers 
which wind in a sinuous course because they have not the 
force necessary to sweep away the obstacles which oppose 
them. But when you read of the doings of such a river 
as the Rio Colorado of the West, your respect for the work of 
running water increases vastly in extent. The Colorado river, 
in part of its course, runs through rocky defiles, or “ cations,” 
of immense depth. These cations measure in some parts more 
than a mile in depth, and extend for many miles as the 
natural course of the river. Now, it is provable that the river 
itself has actually made these canons. It has slowly, but 
surely, through the long ages, cut and carved its way down- 
wards through the rock, until it has found a channel a mile 
deep from the surface. Geologists will tell you that this river 
has been a successful sculptor of the earth, because its waters 
carry just a sufficiency of sand to eat out, as does a file, the 
hard substance of the rocks. This is river-action on a great 
and grand scale, it is true; but nevertheless it leads us back- 
wards, by simple enough steps and gradations, to these rills 
of the roadway and to the gutters by the side of the street. 


One word more before you draw the blinds and shut out 
the dismal prospect and the dripping rain. All is not waste 
in this action of running water. The material torn from the 
land is not lost to the world; it is only changed in its form 
and uses. Deposited in lakes and seas by the rivers, it will 
form the matter from which new rocks will be constructed. 
Nay, even to-day many a river filling up its lake is a land- 
maker, just as you see that drain yonder has become choked 
with the débris of the rills. The Mississippi has, for cen- 
turies, been making new land at its delta out of the débris 
of the old. To-morrow, you may see how the water-borne 
material has been deposited at the drain-mouth in the road, 
as it is being laid down everywhere in the world’s history by 
the rivers that thieve and steal from the land with one hand, 
and give back their spoil with the other. Such are the lessons 
which are taught us by a rainy day. ANDREW WILSON, 


CHESS. 


‘. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
T G (Ware),—Quite right, but spare the slain. 


MAS (The Hagne).—We explained that the Knight printed on White's K 3rd ought 
to have heen Black, with this correction the problem is correct. 


¥ N BRAunD.--Most acceptable, thanks, 

C ADAMSON (City Club).—Thanks for the information. 
you. 

W HE (Boarp, Sweden).—Your problem is quite unintelligible to us. Bishops do 
not move like Rooks, nor mate as Queens, 


EJ INTER WooD.—Much obliged. It shall duly appear if correct? 


ae AND OTHERS.—We are in communication with the author on the 

subject. 

J G HANKIN, E F A, AND OTHERS.—Q to Q eq will not solve No, 2325; P to K 3rd 
being a good defence. 

HWEREWARD.—Marked for immediate insertion. 

l. BouNSTEDT (Berne).—Thanks for problem; who is the author? 

CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2320 received from G B Hewett (Middle 
Colaha); of Ne from _E Bohnstedt; of No. 2323 from E Bohnstedt, W H Reed 
(Liverpool), § forth, P C (The Hague), James Sage, and Thomas Chown ; of 
No, 2324 from Jolin G Grant, 1 8 B (Ben Rhydding), R Elliott, B Bohnsteadt, 
J Bryden, W H Reed, M A 8 (The Hague), Hereward, Dr Gustay Waltz (Heidel- 
berg), Ruby Rook, Quidnune (Ben Rhydding), P C (The Hague), W P Welch, 
Bernard Reynolds, H 0 Sessions (Furnival’s Inn), and J King. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2325 received from Ruby Rook, Howard A, 
Dawn, E Bohnstedt, W H Reed, John G Grant, Dr_F St, BE Phillips, BE Casella 
(Paris), Jupiter Junior, H S B (Ben Rhydding), A Newman, Bernard Reynolds, 
Rey Winfield Cooper, Alpha, W R Hamblin, T Roberts, J King, R. Worters 
(Canterbury), F C Cook (Earley), Dane John, J Thorn, R H Brooks Shadforth, 
Lt.-Col.Loraine, J Hepworth Shaw, A H Mole,C EP, E Louden, W Von beverhoudt? 
J Bryden, Peterhouse, R FN Banks, Mrs Kelly, James Sage, Columbus, 
J Gaskin, Julia Short, W R Raillem, Wilson, Grange-on-Sands, E.Field (Surbiton). 
J D Tucker (Leeds), J Hall, J Dixon (Colchester), Nigel, W H Hayton, T Chown, 
J Ross (Whitley), Hereward, F G Tucker (Pontypool), T G (Ware), & G Boys, 
Martin F, Percy Ewen, E Lucas, W Hillier, G J Veale, and J Ryder, 


Always glad to hear from 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2323. 
WHITE. BLAOK. 
1, K to R 4th P to Bdth 
2. P to Q 4th (ch) K moves 
3. Q or B Mates, 


If Black play 1. K to Q ard, then 2,Q to Q 4th (ch); if 1, Kt fo Q Kt 7uh, then 
2. P to Q 4th (ch) ; and if L. any other, then 2.Q to K B 4th (ch), &e, 


PROBLEM No. 2327, 


By J. Paun TAYLOR. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Mr. Blackburne, in continuation of his tour, went through the usual pro- 
gramme at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on the evenings of Oct. 23, 
24,and 25. On the first night he played seventeen concurrent games against 
an exceedingly strong team of local players, and won thirteen, three of the 
remainder being lost, and the other drawn. The blindfold match was 
against eight picked men, in which he scored four wins against one defeat 
and three draws. On the 25th he played twelve of the St. George's, Birm- 
ingham, drawing one game, and winning all the others. Going on to 
Manchester, he met twenty-two members of the Athenzeum Club there on 
Friday, Oct. 26, and defeated sixteen of them, losing with four, and drawing 
against two. He plays at Burton-on-Trent on Noy. 6 and 7, 

The annual match between the Manchester and Liverpool clubs took 
place at the rooms of the former on Saturday, Oct. 27. Liverpool had 
everything its own way, winning 6 games, drawing 3, and losing 1; the only 
winner for Manchester being Mr. D. Y. Mills, lately a leading Metropolitan 
amateur and ex-Champion of Scotland. 

The great tournament of the City of London Chess Club began on 
Monday, Oct. 22, and has proyed highly attractive to its members. The 
room where the contest is held is crowded with competitors, as many as 
thirty boards being in play together. Amongst the winners so far are the 
names of Messrs. Jacobs, Vyse, and Ross ; but several well-known amateurs 


had not taken their part in the first round at the date of the secretary’s last * 


communication. 

Those who wish, for use or for pleasure, to keep a record of any game, 
position, or problem that may attract them, will find the “ Bristol and Clifton 
Chess Recorder” of much assistance, It takes the form of a note-book, and 
is lined and figured for 100 games, with the useful addition of as many blank 
diagrams for whatever purpose they may be needed. Messrs. Taylor, Sons, 
and Hawkins, of the Times and Mirror, Bristol, are the publishers, and the 
price is the now fashionable sum of one shilling, 

The Atheneum Chess Club, at its own rooms, beat the Ludgate-circus 
team by 84 games to 63. E 

For the “Chessplayers’ Annual and Club Directory, 189.” the authors, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Rowland, 9, Victoria-terrace, Clontarf, Dublin, invite the 
following particulars of chess clubs :—Town, club name, year established, 
place of meeting, time, number of members, annual subscription, laws, 
president, hon. secretary. 

The Amethyst Chess Club commenced their second season at their rooms, 
Chureh-street, Stoke Newington, on Saturday, Oct. 27; Mr. Stevens, a 
prominent member of the City of London and North London Chess 
Clubs, was the visitor, and played simultaneously fifteen games, winning 
nine and losing five. 

A match between the North London and London Banks Clubs> was 
played on Oct. 30, and resulted in a victory for the former by seven games to 
five. 

A match was played at the Plymouth Chess Club on Oct. 29 between the 
married and single members ; and, after a close contest, resulted in a victory 
for the latter by 53 games to 43. 

We have received the seventeenth annual report of the Bristol and 
Clifton Chess Club, from which we learn that the club has benefited by an 
unusually large accession of members, and much activity has been shown in 
bringing to a successful issue the various contests in which the club has been 
engaged. Mr. H. L. Leonard wins the champion cup, having defeated Mr. N. 
Fedden, the last year’s holder, Mr, A, T. Perry takes the chief prize in 
the handicap, and Mr. H. R. Griffith the junior cup. At the annual general 
meeting Mr. W. Tribe was, by a large majority, elected president and, 
unanimously, hon. treasurer for the year. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. N. Fedden, the retiring president, for his services during the past 
two years. 

A match has been arranged between Mr. Steinitz and Herr Tschigorin, 
the Russian champion, to. be played in America early next year. 


Several important football matches took place on Nov. 3. 
At the Rectory Field the London Scottish defeated Black- 
heath by three goals and a try to a try; Bradford defeated 
Richmond on the ground of the latter by two tries to nothing ; 
and at Newcastle a match between the Maoris and a local 
team was drawn. 


Lord Emly, Vice-Chancellor of the Royal University of 
Treland. has conferred degrees on the successful candidates at 
the recent examinations, including Miss Letitia Walkington, 
M.A., as Bachelor of Laws, and Miss Margaret Johnston and 
Miss Mary Robertson as Masters of Arts, with honours in 
experimental science. Fourteen ladies took bachelor’s degrees 
in arts, with honours, one of them gaining a scholarship. 


NOVELS. 

Tartas Maturin. By H. F. Lester. Three vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son).—It has lately been estimated, with regard to 
quantity, that one-third of the present average supply of 
novels would suffice for the actual demand ; and, with regard 
to quality, that two-thirds of those now published are not 
worth even the blank paper on which the “ copy ” was written, 
much less the reams of other paper on which the hundreds of 
bookseller’s copies are printed. Why they are written, printed, 
and published the reviewer has no business to inquire ; but it 
becomes his unwelcome duty, now and then, to show why they 
should not be read by sensible persons, whom he would help 
to avoid the disgust that he has been obliged to suffer for their 
sike. It is not, however, against the feeble and insipid, the 
trivial and vulgar, or eyen the sensual and licentious tales, 
which some authors present as pictures of domestic and social 
life, that a warning is most needed. Dulness can be left to its 
own lack of attraction ; while indelicacy soon betrays itself to 
the aversion of readers endowed with average good taste. 
Among other objectionable kinds of bad novels are those which 
cater for a morbid appetite to pry into supernatural mysteries 
by the lurid light of a hideous crime, glaring upward from 
the nether region, and raising phantoms of superstition, in 
some form of so-called “ spiritualism,’ where simple moral 
and religious consciousness ought alone to be invoked. This 
unwholesome tendency is the worst fault of “ Hartas Maturin ”; 
but, in the present confused and excited state of popular 
opinion with regard to theological and metaphysical questions, 
any novelist who propounds a startling theory of the future 
life, different from that usually entertained by the orthodox, 
may reckon upon gaining a certain amount of attention. We 
are not called upon here to discuss that psychological specula- 
tion, or to deny the doctrine of its singular mystic prophet, a 
Mr. Bastian, residing sometimes in Whitechapel, sometimes in 
a lonely cottage on Leith Hill, near Dorking, a worker of 
miracles and a saintly apostle. He maintains that it is con- 
sistent with the true Christian revelation. It appears to be a 
modification of the very ancient creed of metempsychosis, 
taught by Asiatic philosophers centuries before Christ, and 
reported by Pythagoras and other Greek sages, but rejecting 
the extreme of the transmigration of human souls into souls of 
beasts. Anyone, learned or unlearned, who thinks himself at 
liberty to exercise his imagination in conceiving possible modes 
of existence for the individual spirit after quitting a mortal 
body, may, without general censure—so far as we know, even 
without ecclesiastical censure—accept the idea of its passing 
through a succession of other human lives. This is supposed 
to be a way of continuing its spiritual discipline here on 
earth, perhaps through many generations, until the undefined 
period of its final destination. But we do_ protest 
against using such an idea, which must be, whether true 
or false, of vast importance to religion and morality—and 
to human happiness in the sacred affections of mutual love 
and friendship—as a mere piece of literary machinery for the 
fantastic novelist in a trumpery work of fiction. Dr. Hartas 
Maturin has murdered his first wife ; and immediately on her 
death, the soul of this woman has become the soul of a new- 
born female infant belonging to another family. This babe 
grows up to be a very sweet and beautiful girl of seventeen ; the 
murderer, a clever, handsome, rich, and distinguished man of 
forty, is about to take this girl for his second wife. But she, 
being thrown into a trance, has a vision in which she seems 
to herself to be the first wife, and experiences in her dream all 
the circumstances and sensations that really attended the 
murder ; and she thereby becomes a witness to the crime. 
What a monstrous story! What good can it do anybody 
to read such wild nonsense? The belief in a transmission 
of the spirit through successive mortal lives is rendered 
utterly intolerable by adding to it the capacity, in any 
mental phase, of recollecting the outward experiences of 
another former life; and the imaginary exercise of that 
faculty would open the way to impostures and delusions 
fatal to the peace of society. Its supposition is even more 
pernicious than the contemptible tricks of the spirit-mediums 
and the infatuated credulity of their dupes; for the rapping 
and writing communications to these from the disembodied 
spirits do not meddle so much with past affairs. The author 
of “ Hartas Maturin” can have had no reprehensible intention ; 
and we will only point out the inconsiderateness, not to say 
the impropriety, of employing this notion to concoct an idle 
romance. Other faults of the tale are excusable as failures of 
conception or of execution. The herd of third-rate novelists, 
in their imitative run after each other on the same notable 
incident, resemble a flock of sheep jumping the same 
way over a ditch or stile. Ever so many of them have 
lately presented to us, with slight variations, the wicked 
scientific member of the medical profession, a viviscc- 
tionist of course, who poisons several of his family and 
friends, Mr. Grant Allen took his turn, the other day, in this 
just and discreet line of fiction ; and a pretty mess he made 
of it, not doing much harm, we hope, to the funds of the 
Middlesex Hospital, or to University College. As for Dr. 
Maturin, if any discerning reader should spend time on the 
perusal of his nefarious career, it will be apparent that all the 
actions related of him, as a man of consummate ability and 
remorseless selfishness, are precisely the things he would 
not have done. If he wanted to be elected M.P. for a metro- 
politan district, and to spend £5000 in procuring his election, 
there are many lawful ways of buying local influence far 
more efficaciously than by a donation of that sum towards the 
purchase of a public park. If he wanted £5000 for any pur- 
pose, being the husband of a lady with £100,000, of which 
fortune he had the reversion, he could have raised it with no 
great difficulty. His wife being greatly admired in society, 
and he being esteemed an admirable husband, while their 
beautiful house was frequented by the leading families in the 
borough for which he was candidate, it could not serve his 
ambition to put her to death. As she was fond and proud of 
him, and he did not wish to marry any other woman till 
seventeen years afterwards, one does not see the motive he had 
for killing her, by which he incurred the direst suspicions on 
the part of her uncle and of her most intimate lady friend. 
He was living in affluence on the interest of her fortune, 
and did not want to spend the principal. After succeeding in 
his Parliamentary ambition, and gaining high political office, 
he remains a cheerless widower till he is captivated by the 
charms of a penniless young girl—not what might be expected 
of Hartas Maturin! Finally, when Netta Vane, having preter- 
naturally remembered, by the mystic effect of “reincarnation,” 
how cruelly her predecessor was murdered with a suffocating 
gas, refuses to become the second Mrs. Maturin, this atrocious, 
cold-blooded egotist behaves like a raging madman. Having 
walked ail night from London to Dorking, for the purpose of 
shooting the Prophet Bastian, he goes to sleep in the cottage, 
which catches fire, and he is burnt to death. So much for 
Tartas Maturin, the most unreal creation of a rather clumsy, 
but very audacious writer of fiction. There are, however, 
descriptive passages which merit a word of praise ; the scenery 
around Leith Hill is vividly and truthfully pictured ; and the 
sojourn of the Vane family in the Greek island of Mytilene is 
an agreeable idyll, with strong local colouring. 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS. 
The new Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Alderman Whitehead, of 
Highfield House, Catford Bridge, Kent, was born in 1834, at 
Appleby, Westmoreland. Ile was educated at the Appleby 
Grammar School. Early in life he entered into the Bradford 
trade, and came to London in 1860. Having retired from 
business, he was elected in 1882 Alderman for the Ward of 
Cheap. and in 1884-5 served the office of Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. He has been chairman of the visiting Justices’ 
of Holloway Prison, and is one of the visitors of the City of 
London Asylum, and on the committee of Christ’s Hospital 
and Emmanuel Schools, also of St. Bartholomew’s, Bethlehem, 
and other hospitals. He is a governor of Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and a past-master of the Fanmakers’ Company ; one 
of the Deputy-Lieutmants for the City of London, a Justice 
of the Peace for Kent and Westmoreland, and a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of the county. Heis a Knight Commander of the Servian 
Order of Takovo, and a Knight Officer of the Belgian Order of 
Leopold. He is on the board of management of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools, a trustee of the Rowland Hill Benevolent 
Fund for Aged and Distressed Post-Office Servants, and a 
member of the council and committee of distribution of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. He is a member of the Devonshire 
and City Liberal Clubs, being on the committee and_ political 
council of the latter. In 1880 he was unanimously invited by 
his party to come forward for West Kent, but declined at that 
time to stand. In 1885, and again in 1836, he was induced to 
contest the northern diyision of Westmoreland. but met with 
defeat at the hands of the Hon. William Lowther. He is an 


extensive traveller, having visited most countries of Europe 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. In 1360-he 
married Mercy Matilda, fourth daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomas Hinds, of Bank House, St. Neots. Their family consists 
of four sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Gray was born at Stockton- 
on-Tees in 1826. His father was then head-master of the 
Grammar School of that town. When the son was but six 
years of age his parents came to London, and he was educated 
at the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society. On leaving school, 
he entered the office of a colonial broker in Mincing-lane. 
Mr. Gray has been successful in business, and is now senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Anderson, Fairley, and Gray. 
In 1881 he was elected to the Court of Common Council for 
Tower Ward, and two years later he became an Alderman, 
He isa member of the following committees: Epping Forest, 
Law and City Courts, and City School ; also a governor of the 
Royal Hospitals. He is a member of the General Produce 
Brokers’ Association, the committee of Mincing-lane Bene- 
volent Fund, and the committee for the Reformation of Boys 
on board the Cornwall and the Tower Ward Schools, and a 
director of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Sheriff Newton, who was born in the year 1849, at 
Hull, began his commercial career at Burton-on-Trent. Later, 
he entered into partnership with his brother, the late Captain 
Newton, whose business of shipowner was then extended to 
London. Mr. Newton is engaged in other commercial enter- 
prises, being proprietor of the business of H. Love and Co., 
Borough. He is also-a director of two or three financial 
companies, 
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THE “ZEPHYR” SYSTEM OF PROPULSION 
FOR LAUNCHES. 

At the last. meeting of the British Association, the President 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, drew attention to the probability of 
a great change in obtaining motive power. He referred to a 
new method of propulsion introduced by Messrs. Yarrow and 
Co., of Poplar, in which a volatile spirit instead of water is 
used for obtaining an expansive vapour. Up to the present 
time, Messrs. Yarrow and Co. have only adapted the plan to 
steam-launches. In these it has proved a very marked success, 
so that for small powers it may take the place of steam. The 
system may here be briefly described. The whole of the 
machinery is placed at the stern; it consists of an engine of 
very simple and special construction and a generator. This 
generator, which produces the spirit vapour, is placed close to 
the engine, and is very compact and light. It comprises a 
coil of copper pipe, surrounded by a casing, within which the 
spirit is made to circulate continuously ; in its passage it is 
converted, by means of a relatively small amount of heat, into 
vapour, which passes to the motor and drives it, just as steam 
drives an ordinary engine. ‘This motor is connected to a 
shaft and & screw, as usual, which propels the boat. The 
heat is obtained from a flame produced from either spirit 
or ordinary petroleum. The engine is started by simply 
making a few strokes with a pump ahd applying a lighted 
match to the burner, and in three minutes the vaporised 
spirit in the coil shows a pressure of from 60 1b. to 70 1b. on 
the square inch, and then the boat is ready to get under 
weigh at full speed. The spirit, after having passed through 
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the engine and done its work, is condensed, and issues forth in 
a liquid state into a tank placed in the bow. It is then 
pumped back into the generator, re-evaporated, and again 
condensed ; the same process being carried on continuously. 
Consequently, there is absolutely no waste, the same spirit being 
used over and over again. After the boat is started, the entire 
machinery 1s ailiomaric, requiring no attention whatever, nor 
any sixilled engineer to look after it, so that one man, if the 
steering-wheel is placed near the machinery, can take entire 
management of the boat with perfect convenience to himself. 
A small handle is fitted, by which the engines can be started, 
stopped, wnd reversed. As will be seen from our Illustration, 
owing to the machinery being placed quite aft, it leaves the 
entire central portion of the boat available for passenger 
accommodation, which position in an ordinary steam-launch is 
occupied by the machinery. The reason why the engine and 
generator can be placed at the stern is on account of their 
small weight ; and as evidence of the lightness of the whole 
arrangement, it may be stated that a launch 30 ft. in length 
weighs only a ton ; and one 21 ft. long, 10 ewt., which is about 
half the weight of a steam-launch of the same size and power. 
We would add that the whole arrangement is free from dirt or 
smoke, no coal being taken on board for the furnace. 


ART MAGAZINES. 
The Magazine of Art for November opens with a paper by 
Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse on the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., one of the pioneers of the new school of English 
sculpture, influenced much by Donatello and other Florentine 
sculptors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. Frith, 
R.A., contributes another of his tersely expressed protests 
against the artistic fads of the day, and inveighs with re- 
newed vigour against his déte-no/, impressionism, in “ Realism 
versus Sloppiness.” Mrs. Pennell, in her paper on “ Wells 
and its Cathedral,” with its charming illustrations by C. U. 
Mallons and Joseph Pennell, cannot fail to interest her readers 
in the quaint historic old town she describes so picturesquely. 
Mr, William M. Rossctti has writ'en a description of the various 


sketches and portraits of his celebrated brother, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, now extant, some of which are reproduced for this 
article. 

The opening paper in the Art Journal for the current 
month is one continued from the October number on “A 
Modern Private Collection "—that, namely, of Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts, of Kensington ; among the examples reproduced are 
a drawing by Mr. A. W. Hunt, Mr. Albert Moore's “ King- 
cups,” and Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ On the Stairs.” Mr. Edwards 
Roberts’ experiences in “'The American Wonderland,” as he 
calls the marvellous Yellowstone Park district, are also 
continued from the last issue. Mr. Marcus B. Huish con- 
tributes,more “Notes on Japan and its Art Wares”; and 
Mr. Joseph Hatton another paper on “ Provincial Clubs,” this 
month of Manchester and Leeds. One of the most interesting 
articles is that by Mr. Claude Phillips on the great Alsatian 
painter, Jean Jacques Henner. 

The Art Annual, or yearly extra number of the Art 
Journal, for 1888 is some account of the life and work of Mr. 
J. ©. Hook, R.A., by Mr. F. G. Stephens. The eminent marine- 
painter has already been several times the subject of biography, 
but such is the popularity of the artist that any facts relative 
to his life and works cannot fail to be of interest. Although 
now best known as a painter of sea and rocks and boats, Mr. 
Hook began his professional career as a portrait-painter, and 
executed many figure subjects exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere, of which several are reproduced in the Art 
Journal. One of the most beautiful of the pictures repro- 
duced is “'The Mirror of the Seamew ; or, The Gulls’ Toilet,” 
in the possession of Sir John Millais, the artist's intimate 
friend, and is purely a picture of sea and rocks. This annual 
will be welcomed gladly by all who have been carried out of 
dusty London to fresh sea-breezes by Mr. Hook’s wonderful 
seascapes on the walls of the Academy. 

The fourth monthly publication, by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co.,of Artistie Japan, a journal conducted by Mr. 8. Bing, 
with the assistance of many English and French connoisseurs, 
the English edition being in charge of Mr. Marcus B. Huish, 
has an elegant and attractive appearance, It is technical, 


ON THE “ZEPHYR” SYSTEM.— BUILT BY MESSRS. YARROW AND CO., POPLAR. 


descriptive, and illustrative, rather than historical, the leading 
article being a treatise, by L. Falize, on the Japanese methods 
of decorating bronze and other metal with coloured enamel. 
The next writer will be M. Edmond de Goncourt. There are 
eight separate plates, on thick paper, representing curious and 
beautiful ornamental designs of native art. 

The fourth number of 7he Salon, a monthly review of 
“art, fashion, music, and the drama,’ contains several 
engravings of pictures, ‘“ The Trial of Constance of Beverley,” 
“The Morning Hymn at an Orphanage,” and views at Chats- 
worth. There is much brief and summary comment on topics 
of the day belonging to thesedepartments, a short tale, “The 
Comedian’s Tragedy,” and a review of the memoirs of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. 


Lady De Keyser, the Lady Mayoress, has been presented 
with a diamond bracelet and earrings by the Court of Common 
Council, in remembrance of her courtesy and kindness at the 
Mansion House during the mayoralty of her husband. 

A ballad or operatic-tableau concert will be given each 
Thursday during November at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
Waterloo Bridge-road ; a science-lecture each Tuesday ; and 
variety entertainments on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

The Earl of Yarborough’s Hounds commenced the hunting 
season on Noy. 1, when the meet was at Brocklesby. The 
Master gave the customary hunt breakfast, which was largely 
attended.—Colonel J. T. North, of Eltham, has taken over the 
duties of Master of the Mid-Kent Staghounds. On Oct. 31, 
Colonel North entertained the hunt at breakfast at Farningham, 
and a field of 500 horsemen took part in the opening run. 

The fourth annual exhibition of ancient art needlewori, 
curious old brocades, and laces is open at the Art Galleries of 
Howell and James (Limited), Regent-street. The exhibition 
is interesting, not only on account of the rarity of such 
antique specimens of weaving and embroidery as have been 
brought together in this collection, but also as showing the 
beauty and thoroughness of the work done in ancient Persia, 
India, and Turkey, 
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TROUT LAKE, FOUR MILE BAY, NIPISSING. 


LAKE NIPISSING, ONTARIO: TROUT LAKE, NEAR NORTH BAY. 


THE CANADJAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR MELTON PRIOR. 
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HE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Woe present this week, as promised, the first of a series of 
Sketches made by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, to 
furnish Illustrations of a grand and important work accom- 
plished by public enterprise in the greatest of the British 
Cclonies, an achievement that is destined to have political and 
commercial results, as we confidently hope, most beneficial to 
the whole of the British Empire, and by which not only the 
national possession of a very large portion of North America 
is rendered more secure, but our intercourse with the farthest 
countries of Asia, with Japan and China and the Hast Indian 
Archipelago, and possibly hereafter with Australasia, obtains 
a rew route, “Across Two Oceans,” with the intervening 
breadth of the American Continent entirely traversed by 
railways over lands under British sovereignty in the vast 
territories of the Canadian Dominion. It is henceforth 
impossible—even if, by a hostile combination of European 
Powers which is not likely ever to arise in force superior to 
that of our own navy in the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal 
were to be closed against us, and if the safety of the Cape 
route were also compromised—it has become impossible for all 
the Powers of Europe to deprive England of direct access to 
the East, since Canada has made for us a road through the 
Far West to the Far East, by which a belt of steam- 
traffic, on sea and land, under the British flag, binds 
together the Old World and the New. In our own temperate 
latitudes, from London to Montreal, from Montreal to Van- 
couver, from Vancouver to the nearest islands of Eastern Asia, 
crossing 220 deg. of longitude, this region of Imperial dominion 
and maritime supremacy is given to be held by Englishmen ; 
and it will be our own fault, whatever may be the disposition 
of any foreign nations, if we do not keep the Empire and the 
facilities of trade that England enjoys at the present time. 

This is the grand consideration, from a British point of 
view, in estimating the Imperial value of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ; but with regard also to the spread and growth of 
that magnificent colony, until a late period not one but several 
colonies and remote settlements, now joined by 
a Federal Government with institutions as free 


. 


but Manitoba, the North-West, and particularly British 
Columbia, have until recently remained more or less isolated, 
and therefore practically undeveloped. The railway, however, 
now brings this state of things to an end. Besides, it has 
opened up a large tract of fertile land in Manitoba and the 
North-West, unencumbered with timber, ready for the plough, 
and considered to be the largest wheat-field in the world. This 
tract of land is at least 900 miles long and 300 miles wide, or an 
area of over 200,000,000 acres, all more or less suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes, for the raising of wheat and other crops, and 
the breeding of cattle ; and its population is rapidly growing. 
Without the railway the country must have remained an 
“illimitable wilderness.” With it there is afforded the 
prospect of bright and happy homes for a large number of 
inhabitants, increased markets for local and Btitish products, 
and a new era of prosperity for the Dominion. Branch lines 
have already been made in different parts of the North-West, 
and more are projected. Charters have been granted for a 
railway between Manitoba and Hudson’s Bay, in anticipation of 
the shorter route through the Hudson Straits to the Atlantic 
Ocean being available for a sufficient time each year for com- 
mercial purposes. Not only have the people of Manitoba con- 
nection with the Pacific Ocean and with Eastern Canada 
through British territory, and access to the great lakes, but 
there are also two lines running to the United States boundary, 
joining there the American system of railways. Coal has 
been discovered in large quantities along the line of the railway ; 
mines are being worked, coal is now sold at all the railway 
stations at a reasonable price, and dependence has no longer to 
be placed upon the supply from the United States. 

Montreal, a city of 160,000 people, at the head of the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, is practically an Atlantic 
Ocean port for large ships, though nearly six hundred miles 
from the open sea ; though in winter the, Lower St. Lawrence 
is closed by ice, Montreal is always accessible by railway either 
from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, by the Intercolonial line, or 
from Portland, Boston, or New York. While the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has a line to Quebec and others into 


as those of the United States Republic, the line 
of railway is actually proving what it was | 
designed to be—the mighty instrumeat of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial enterprise. 
It is rapidly covering “the Great Lone Land,” 
the «ancient hunting and trapping-ground of 
Indians and of the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
fur trade, the “ Red River” and the thousand 
miles of prairie, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rugged highlands and forests of British 
Columbia,and the creeks and inlets of its Pacific 
coast, with a robust and energetic civilisation. 


store to supply the workmen, that this place was started 
which soon developed into a small town. A speculative firm 
of Americans, Messrs. J. and W. Murray, purchased the 
surrounding land four years ago, and the town land almost 
entirely belongs to them. Buildings are still Leing put up 
and roads are being made. and there is no doubt that from its 
peculiar position on the main line, North Bay will, ina very 
short time, become one of the most flourishing and important 
of these towns. 

“The Nipissing district is said to be one of the very finest 
for sport. ‘There is moose-hunting—those animals weighing 
from 500 1b. to 2000 lb. ; there are red deer, black hear, hares 
partridges, wild ducks, and wild geese. ‘The best fishing is to 
be had about four and a half miles out, at a charming 
spot known as ‘Trout Lake. Jere, in the season, which 
commences on June 1, sportsmen of the rod or line 
are to be seen in parties—some from England, as well as 
from the United States and Canada. Here the speckled 
trout is to be caught, weighing from half a pound to two 
pounds and a half ; and salmon trout from 101b. to 301b. A 
lady last season caught amagnificent specimen weighing 35 lb. 
It is quite a sportsman’s headquarters at Trout Lake. At a 
house owned by two brothers named Jessop, the elder, Dick 
Jessop, supplies boats, dogs, guides, fishing-tackle, tents, 
cooking utensils, and all necessary equipment for shooting or 
fishing ; and for a party of five or six, will do the whole thing 
for four dollars a day, and labour, the party providing their 
own provisions and extra luxuries. There is a road cut through 
the forest to Trout Lake ; and the view on arrival is charming 
beyond deseription. I think a row on the lake to Four Mile 
Bay is alone worth the journey. Many settlers on the shore 
are to be seen clearing the ground and building houses I am 
bound to own I was delighted with my visit to Mr. Jessop's 
fishing resort, and I made two Sketches of the spot, also a 
small view of the principal street in the town of North Bay. 
Unfortunately, on the return drive, the rain came down 
unmercifully, which put an end to my sketching. A Canadian 
buck-board carriage is not one of the most comfortable at any 
time, but in rain is simply horrible. It is a 
framework with four wheels and a board fixed 


For Canada is already so much of a nation, 


with her five millions of people of vigorous 


| across for you to sit on, which cannot be very 
luxurious, though it makes easy running for 
the horse ; and I was not sorry when the hotel 
can.e in sight, and, later on, when I heard the 
sound of the train that was to take me on to 
Sudbury, another very young town on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad.” 

Sudbury Junction, where the branch line 
commences which passes by the Denison gold- 
mines to Algoma, Lake Huron, opposite Mani- 
toulin Island, and to the Sault Ste. Marie, the 
rapids by which Lake Superior discharges its 
sarplus waters into Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan, was mentioned in our last. The 


European race, accustomed to manage their own 


main line of railway proceeds westward, reavh- 


affairs, that she does not wait for help from 


England, for labour or capital—though she will 


ing the north shore of Lake Superior at Heron 


pay well for both—and she certainly does not 
want Imperial guidance, counsel, or credit, in 
this huge task of filling up the empty places 
of half a continent with farms and villages and 
towns, abodes of thriving industry and comfort- 


Bay, and keeping along the shoré to Port 


able homes. The Canadian nation, we expect, 
will be twenty or thirty millions before Old 
England is half a century older; and every 
Colonist feels sure of the capabilities of that 
vast country, whose geography is on such a 
scale that the British islands might be dropped 
into one of its lakes. We take no account, 
indeed, of the greater part, about two-thirds, 
of the territorial extent of “ British America,” 
which is, on the whole, nearly as large as all 
Europe, and as large as the United States ; but, 
setting aside the northern regions, Canada 
possesses more than a million square miles of 
territory favoured with a climate fit for the 
habitation of our countrymen and for agri- 


cultural industry. The soil and the climate 
are better as you go west, and are better than 
in many parts of the United States lying some 
degrees farther to the south. In mineral wealth, 


Arthur, in Thunder Bay, where it plunges into 
the region of forests, rocks, rivers, and small 
lakes, between Lake Superior and Manitoba ; 
the region which was traversed with much toil, 
chiefly in canoes, by the Red River Military 
Expedition of 1370, under command of the 
present Lord Wolseley. The city of Winnipeg, 
on the site of the old “Red River Settlement,” 
to the south of Lake Winnipeg, 1423 miles from 
Montreal, is reached on the morning of the 
third day ; this city is the flourishing capital of 
Manitoba, a province containing already some 
120,000 people, with the best land for agricultural 
occupation. In this province, far on the line, 
is the new town of Brandon, with 4500 inhabi- 
tants,a great wheat-market for the Manitoba 
farmers, of which our Special Artist supplies a 
View, with another Sketch of the warehouse 
for corn, and its shaft called a “ grain elevator,” 
through which the corn is pumped up, like a 
liquid, from the waggons below to the topmost 
floor—the contrivance now much in use at the 
centres of the American corn trade. Beyond 
Manitoba, the great prairie provinces of 
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including coal as well as useful and precious 
metals, Canada is abundantly endowed, while her 
forests and her fisheries are most valuable 
possessions ; her manufactures and her shipping exceed those 
of any country with the same population. ‘lhere is ample 
justification, then, for the estimate that we form of the 
Canadian future ; to which reference is here made only as the 
prospect, from a colonial point of view, attending the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is a line made by 
the Canadians for their own benefit, not expressly for the 
advantage of British Imperial policy. strategy, or commerce ; 
and it is quite unlike the line sometimes talked of from North 
to South Australia, for it runs through fertile plains, and 
through a mountainous region which is rich in valuable 
minerals, and near great navigable rivers and lakes, which 
cannot fail to support a great traffic and a large population. 

There are about 13,000 miles of railway in Canada at the 
present time. Every place of any importance has its one or 
more railway-stations. ‘The three principal systems are the 
Canadian Pacific (4319 miles), Grand Trunk (2600 miles), and 
the Intercolonial (1190 miles). The remainder of the mileage 
is made up of smaller lines in the various provinces. The 
Dominion and Local Governments and municipalities have 
contributed, in one way or another, a fourth part of the cost. 
The number of passengers carried in 1887 was 10,698,638, and 
the freight is put down as 16,356,335 tons. There is no country 
in the world better served by railways than Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is now in operation to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the rapidity and energy displayed in its 
construction deserve special mention. Until 1881, the line was 
being built by the Government ; but in that year the work 
was undertaken by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the contract requiring its completion in ten years. It was, 
however, finished in December, 1885—nearly six years before 
the stipulated time ; and it is one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of modern times. It is the shortest of the three 
great trans-continental lines, the distance from Montreal to 
Vancouver being 600 miics less than from New York to San 
Francisco. By the Canadian Pacific Railway, too, New York, 
Boston, and Portland are brought within from 300 to 500 miles 
nearer the Pacific coast by rail than formerly ; and the dis- 
tance from Liverpool to Japan and China, vid the Canadian 
line, is shortened by about 1000 miles, ‘The construction of 
this railway and the Intercolonial Railway has cost Canada 
about £24,000,000, equal to an annual burden of nearly 
£1,000,000, and about 18,000,000 ,acres of land. ‘The 
Canadian Confederation may be considered as having been 
consolidated by means of this railway. Each province has 
now communication with the others and with the seaboard, 
and in consequence a great impetus will be given to trade and 
commerce. Eastern Canada has long had railway facilities, 


RRANDON, MANITOBA, WITH GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


the maritime provinces, the eastern terminus of this great 
railway is at present at Montreal. Here are located its 
extensive shops for locomotive and car building and repairing. 
Here is its grain elevator of 600.000 bushels capacity, which 
the export trade over its lines had soon outgrown, 
so that a second and third of equal size and capacity 
haye been. required. ‘The admirable terminal facilities 
are so arranged that the steamer or ship can take 
in grain and move other cargo at the same time, and 
the elevator charges are reduced to but one cent a bushel. 
At Montreal are the grand passenger station and the general 
offices for the company ; while at Lachine, above the city, the 
railway company have constructed a second great bridge 
across the St. Lawrence. This bridge, to connect the Canadian 
Pacific lines on both sides of the river, is about 3500 ft. long, 
a single-tracked truss bridge, built on seventeen stone piers 
and abutments, and elevated 60 ft. above high water. 

By the Canadian Pacific Railway we. will commence the 
journey up the great tributary valley of the Ottawa from 
Montreal to the city of Ottawa, the Dominion capital, and 
beyond to the west. From Montreal to Vancouver is a distance 
of 2906 miles. Our Special Artist writes as follows :— 

“ At Montreal I called at the offices of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and was introduced to the manager, Mr. 
Van Horne, who at once became interested in the object of my 
visit—namely, to obtain passes and all information I could get 
for my sketching tour across from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
by the most northern railway-line on the American Continent. 
I need hardly say that Mr. Van Horne did everything in his 
power to assist me; and as he is the ruling authority of this 
vast railway system, it was easily accomplished. I said good- 
bye to him with hearty thanks, being provided with passes 
and letters of introduction to all the principal officers of the 
company I was likely to meet on the road. 

“Having engaged my berth in the sleeping-car, and seen 
my luggage duly labelled, I started on one of the finest trips 
across a vast continent that any traveller could desire. 

“The first station of any importance we stopped at was 
North Bay, where we arrived at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing. North Bay is a bustling little town on the romantic 
shores of Lake Nipissing. It has a population of 1600 
people, with four churches and eight hotels, the only really 
good one being the Pacific Hotel, under the management of 
Mr. Mackie, where every politeness is shown to you and 
arrangements made for shooting or fishing-parties. Five years 
ago the spot on which the town stands was a virgin forest, 
and it was only by the Canadian Pacific Railway coming 
through and putting up a few sheds for the navvies, with a 


Assineboia and Alberta, respectively occupying 
the region of the South Saskatchewan and that 
nearer to the Rocky Mountains, with the Bow 
River and other large strerms, extend more than a thousand 
miles; and to the north of Alberta is the territory of 
Athabasca, hitherto unoccupied, but which is described as 
eyually promising, the climate being really less severe than 


_thatof Eastern Canada. The places along the line, Qu’Appelle, 


Regina, Moosejaw, Medicine Hat, and Calgary, which are small 
towns of rising importance—Regina is the political capital of 
its territory—need not detain us at present, except to stop at 
Calgary, a very pretty little town, situated in a broad valley, 
between the Bow and Elbow rivers, overlooked by the white 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. ‘To this place, and to Banff, a 
little farther on, we shall be called again by the next batch 
of our Special Artist’s Sketches. 


Lord Northbrook has built a) new church on his estate at 
Stratton, in memory of his mother. 

Anew portable vapour bath, known as Mezzetti’s “ Victoria” 
Lath, is now in use in many of the London hospitals. By means 
of a spirit lamp, a kettle of water is rapidly heated, and when 
the water is boiling the patient can take a seat inside the 
frame and waterproof cover and prepare for the enjoyment of 
a most delicious vapour bath. ‘The Victoria Bath may be 
obtained from all the principal ironmongers, as well as from 
the sole manufacturers, Messrs. Maxime and Co., 150, Old- 
street, London, H.C. 

Mr. G. E. Lewis, of 32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
Birmingham, has shown us his new, light, treble-grip gun, 
which he has named “The Ariel.” Mr. Lewis is known a8 
the maker of “The Gun of the Period,” which has taken 
honours wherever shown. ‘The gun we saw, though a 12-bore, 
weighed only 54 1b., and this lightness is obtained without any 
sacrifice of strength ; in fact, though the action is shorter an¢ 
narrower than an ordinary 20-bore gun it is absolutely 
stronger, and this strength is obtained by the use of a new 
pattern of bar or front-action locks, which Mr. Lewis is using: 
Sportsmen will understand this when we say that the main- 
springs and all the internal work of the lock are behind the 
hammer, only the lock-plate itself being let into the body, which 
leaves the latter much stronger than usual. This gun, 1n its 
finished state, has passed through the ordeal of proof, the 
charge of which is more than double that used in a 12-bore 
cartridge. To gentlemen no longer able or willing to carry a 
7 or 74 lb. gun, or for hot climates. where weight tells, these 
light guns are indeed a boon. ‘the maker guarantees ib as 
being equal to all the charges of nitro compounds—1¢., 
Schultze B.C. and J.B., that may be used, as well as with the 
ordinary black powder. 
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CASSELL and COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


With upwards cf 


1000 Original 


(SSELUs 


PICTURESQUE 


Illustrations. 


A USTRALASIA. 


Part [., now ready, price 74, An Entirely New Work. 


YASSELL’S PICTURESQUE 

J AUSTRALASIA. A Del neation by Pen and Pened of 
the Scenery, the Towns, and the Life of the People in Town 
and Bush, throughout the Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, 
Tas nanin, and the adjacent Islands, By EDWARD TE. 
MORRIS, M.A,, Oxford, Professor of English, &e., in the 
: rne University, aasisted hy Em'nent Writers in the 
lonies. With upwards of 1000 Tlustrations exeented 
or the work. To he completed in about 40 Parts, 
uses at all Bookseilers, or post-free from the Pub- 


YASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 


) A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF IIOUSEWIPERY, sce 


CASSELL’'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
Price 7d., forming the FIRST PART of the 

Naw VOLUME, containing the commencement of Two 

Xew Serial Stories; Mr. TRENCH, OF BRAZENOSK, hy 

; L. Armit; and UNDER A STRANGE MASK, hy k 

. A Handsome Tinted P.cture forms the Frontis- 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 1 rice 9°. each, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN 
. VICTORIA. By ROBERT WILSON. With several 
hundred Mlustrations representing the Chief Events in the 
Life of the Queen and Portraits of the Leuling Celebrities of 
Her Reign. 1536 py, super royal avo, cloth gilt. 

‘profusely illustrated, a Jubilee memorial of our great 
Queen, which will prove widely acceptable and permanently 
interesting.’ —The Queen. 


COMPLETION of FAMILIAR TREES—Complete in two 
series, priee 12s. 61. each, 


FAMILIAR TREES. By G. S. BOULGER, 
F.L5. FGS, Macn series contnining 40 full-page 
Coloured Viates, from Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, In cardboard box, 

“The trees in their stems and foliage are thoroughly true to 
nature. he Times. 


COMPLETION of FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS.—Complete in 
four series, price 123. Gd, each, 
By W. 


AMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 
SWAYSLAND, F.R.ZS. With 40 exquisite Tllustrations 
in Colour in each series, from Original Designs specially 
drawn from Nature for the work, and with Original Wood 
Engrivings, “These pictures are veritable works of art.... 
For those who desire either an elegant hook for the library or 
aconvenient manual which will enable them to identity the 
birds that are to he seen during country walks, ‘ Familiar 
Wild Birds’ is precisely the work that will fulfil all their 
demands.”—Birminglim Daily Gazette, 


The Cheapest and Best Popular Cookery Book ever published. 
Now ready, price 1s, ; post-tree, Is, 3.1., 


NASSELL'S SHILLING COOKERY, 


/ Original, Practical, Economical. Containing 36£ pages, 
crown 8yo, limp cloth. UN 

“A yery full, varied, and useful shilling's-worth,’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 


TELUSTRATED ¥, OU) M ES, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 


hk. Wilson. Complete in 2 vols., each 93, 

THE QUIVER. Yearly Volume, Illustrate], 7s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume. 
Illustrated, 9s, 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Yearly Volume, 
Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 

OUR EARTH AND ITS STORY. By Dr. Robert Brown, 


F.L.S, Vol. I., 9s. 
PEOPLES OF THE WORLD. By Dr. Robert Brown, 
6 vols,, each 7s, 6d. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. With 1200 Iilustrations. 6 vols., 
OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH. 600 Iilustrations. 
GRATER LONDON, By BE, Walford. 400 Tiustrations. 
OLD AND NEW LONDON. With 1200 Illustrations, 

6 vols., each 9s. Inus- 


GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 
trated, 2 yols., each 9s. 

ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 2 yols., each 
7s. Od. 

THE WORLD OF WONDERS. With 200 Illustrations, 


2 vols., each 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOUR. With 
400 Tlustrations, 7s. 6d. 

CITIES Of THE WORLD, Illustrated throughout, 

HSROES OF BRITAIN IN PEACE AND WAR. 2 vols., 


3 vols, each 7s, 64. 
euch 53, 


[LLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 


LNGLAND, CASSHLI’S HISTORY OF. Jubilee 
Edition. Revised throughout, and Illustrated with ori- 
ginal Engravings. Vols. I. and II, each 9s. 

See BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. 
each 9s, 

ales STATES, CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE, 

vols,, each 9s, 

INDIA, CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF. 
2 vols,, each 93, 


FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, HISTORY OF 'BHE. 2 vols., 
er 


RU 
tach 93. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY; CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED. 


4 vols., each 93, 
HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM. By Dr. WYLIE. 


3 Vols,, each 93, 


ADVENTURE BOOKS 


COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville Fenn, 5s. 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 


By Q., 5s, 
THE BLACK ARROW. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. A Romance. By Q., 5s. 
A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall, 5s. 
KIDNAPPED, By R. L. Stevenson. . Illustrated, 5s. 
gre SOLOMON’S MINES, By Rider Haggard. Illus- 
rated, 5s, 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L, Stevenson. Illustd. 5s. 
THE PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westall, 5s. 
CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR, By W. Westalland Laurie, 5s. 


[SDISPENSABLE DOMESTIC WORKS. 
THE BOOK OF HEALTH, By Eminent Physicians 


and Surgeons, 21s, > 


OUR HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. 


lbs, 
THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. New Edition, 21s. 
eee ret ea ARY OF COOKERY. Illustrated 
ronghout, 78, 6d. : 
CASSHLL'S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. With numer- 
ous Tilustrations, 7s. 6d, 
CASSELL’S SHILLING COOKERY, ls. 


Booxs FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 
ith Coloured Plates and Wood-Engravings. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland, F.Z.S. 
Four yols,, ench 12s, 6d, 


PAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. By Shirley Hibberd. 
R re ive Series, each 12s, 6d. 
oe FLOWERS. By F. E, Hulme. 


4 vols, 


Ch Os, 
SO-TURKISH WAR, HISTORY OF. 2 vols., 


MILIAR WILD 
re Series, each 19s, 6d. 
+, Qetles, each 128, 6d. 
CASSELL'S POPULAR GARDENING. Four vols., 
ad os. 
By 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
WwW, F. Kirby, each 35s, 


‘A COMPLETE LIST of CASSELL and 
bats COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for Season 1888-9 will 
¢ rwarded, post-free, on application, 
ASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 


; 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO0,’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, 


MXHE FISHERIES | DISPUTE 
ANNEXATION OF CANADA, 


AND 
By J. H. DE RICOI. 


| Crown Syo, cloth, 300 pages, with Map, 63. 


UR RECENT ACTORS: Being 
Recollections Critical, and, in many cases, Personal, of 
late Distinguished Performers of Both ‘Sexes. | With some 
cidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. WESTLAND 
? ST OW. orn SVo, cloth, 218. 

“No one who feels an interest in the stage can fail to res 
them with pleasure.’"—Daily News. KE foe 
Text by R. 


IRDS IN NATURE. 

BOWDLER SHARPE, P.IS., F.Z.S,, Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Musenm, &e. With super) Coloured Plates 
of Birds and other Mlustrations hy P. Robert, as seen wild in 
nature, and the surroundings in which they are found. 1 yol., 
4to, cloth extra, £3 33, 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGEELLOW, With 
Tilustrations from designs hy Boughton, Merrill, Reinhart, 
Perkins, and others. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. 


N UREMBERG. By HENRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW, Illustrated with 23 Photogravures, 
Tluminsted and Arranged hy Mary and Amy Comegys. Demy 
Ato, cloth, gilt edges, 3is, 6d. 4 


GTTAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. 


Tilustrated hy Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 4to, with 16 Coloured 
Plates and numerous 
hoards, 5s. 


“A ch rming gift-book for the season."—Glasgow Herald. 


Text Illustrations, elogint fancy 


PENT-LIFE IN TIGER LAND: Being 
Twelve Yeirs’ Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer 
Planter inan Indian Frontier District. By the Hon, JAMES 
INGLIS, Minister for Public Instruction, Sydney, N.S.W, 
(“ Maori”), Author of “Our New Zealand Cousins,” €¢. 1 ¥ iy 
royal 8yo, with numerous Coloured Tilustrations, cluth, 18s. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
"THE WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG 


NATURALISTS. From the French of Charles Beau- 
erand. By DAVID SHARP, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President of 
the Entomological Society of London, &c. 
trations, demy 8vo, cloth giit, 7s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN 

KINGDOM. A Narrative of Adventure in the Unknown 
Mountainsof Thibet. By D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE, Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s, 


"THE FLIGHT TO FRANCE; ot, The 
Memoirs of @ Dragoon. A Tale of the Days of Dumouriez, 
By JULES VERNE, Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” 
&e, Crown 8yo, with 34 Full-poge Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 
4 ES FAR LOCHABER. By WILLIAM 


BLAOK, Author of ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a House- 
Bey 4 Freer of Heth.” Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8VO, Sls, 6d, 


THE OLD ADAM: A Tale of an Army 


Crammer. By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author 
of “Cast on the Waters,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


[THE BEE-MAN OF ORN: And other 


Fanciful Tales. By F.R. STOCKTON, Author of “'The 
Tate Mrs. Null,” * The Hundredth Man,” &¢. 1 yol., crown syo, 


5s. 
HER GREAT IDEA; and other Stories. 
Ry Mrs. l. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr, Smith,” 
“Troublesome Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 108, 6d. 
Third Edition, crown 8yvo, 448 pages, 63. 
“ Exquisite literary work.”—Scotsman, 
J OHN 


WESTACOTT. By JAMES 


BAKER, 

“A really good, sound novel.”—IiTustrated London News, 

“ Entrancing novel.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 

“ effective pictures of life.’—Spectator. 

‘CA story of great power.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

More than 50 Journals have given lengthy Reviews to this 
successful Novel, 
London; SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON, 

Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, 5.0. 


Numerous Ilus- | 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO's 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 


Volume VII. of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION , 
of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown syo, 53. 
IN A BALCONY: And DRAMATIS PERSON AB. 


This Edition will consist of 16 Volumes, A Volume is 
published Monthly. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 
BRONTE. : 

To be completed in 7 Monthly Volumes, each containiy 
Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut e 
Price 1s, 6d. per Volume, 


Vol. I., JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, is ready. 


LEAVES: A Collection of Pieces for 
_ Public Reading. By EDWARD F, TURNER, Author 
of “Tantler'’s Sister,” ‘More T Leaves,” &e. Fifth’ Edition, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
The 


ICHARD CABLE : Lightshipman. 


By the Author of “ Mehalah,” “John Herring,” “ Court 
Royal,” &c. Popular Rdition, crown gyo, 6s, 


DictTIONARY OF NATIONAL| 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volumes I. to XVI. (Abbadie—Edridge), oyal 8vo, price 1 
in cloth; or in half-noroeco, marbled-edges, 203. Volume 
XVIT. will be issued on December 22, and further volumes ut 
intervals of three months, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 


© WARD, Author of “Miss Bretherton,” &c. Sixteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


HE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 
A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. 
HUMPHRY WARD. 2 vols., 8vo, 32. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. 


. THACKERAY, 1847-1855, With Portraits and Repro- 
ductions of Letters and Drawings. Second Edition, imperial 


| by J. R. Weguelin, 


8Vo, 128. 6d, 


IFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, GEORGE ©, BOMPAS, Editor of “ Notes 
and Jottings from Animal Life.” With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
5s. ; gilt edges, 63, 


OTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 


_ LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 
trations, crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s, 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. 
4 LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits, Fourth 
Edition, large crown 80, 12s, 6d, 


OURS IN A LIBRARY. By LESLIE 


STEPHEN, First and Second Series, crown 8yo, each 9s, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIE 
STEPHEN, Second Edition, 2 yols., demy 8yo, 288. 


HE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or tree-calf, 


"THE LIFE OF GOETHE. By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, Revised according to 

the Latest Documents, with Portrait, svo, 16s, 
By 


HAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
Dr. G.G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg, Trans- 
ace F. EB. Bunnett. With a Preface by F. J. Furnival, 
8yo, 14s, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 38 vols., post &vo, 
NDERCURRENTS. By the Author of 

“Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS.” 
On November 14, in 8 vols., post 8vo0, 
LIFE’S MORNING. By GEORGE 


GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” “Thyrza,” &c. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo place. 


By 


pee Edition, crown 


With Tlus- | 
By | 
| MPUE SAUCY 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED StoRY Boos. 


Price 64, each. 
MXHE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale cf 
Venice. ByG. A. HENTY, With Illustrations by Gorden 
Browne, 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. A Tale of 
the Gold-Fields of California. By G.A.HENTY, With 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


UICKSILVER; or, A Boy with no Skid to 

to his Wheel. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, With 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd. 

NDER FALSE COLOURS. 


By SARAH 
DOUDNEY, 


With Illustrations hy @. G. Kilburne, 


Price 53. each. 
MXHE CAT OF BUBASTES: -A Story of 


Ancient Egypt. By G. A. HENTY. With Illustrations 


(HE MISSING MERCHANTMAN : A Tale 
- of the Merchant Marine, By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by W. H. Overend, 


NDER HATCHES ; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s 


Adventures. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier, 


GGIANNETTA : A Girl's Story of Herself, 
A By ROSA MULHOLLAND. With” Illustrations by 
Lockhart Bogle, 


N 


; Price 3s. 6d. each. 
EG’S FRIEND. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
With Illustrations hy Robert Fowler, 
UGH HERBERT'S INHERITANCE. 
CAROLINE AUSTIN, With 
Garland. 
GQ ELF-EXILED : A Story of the High Seas 
K and Bast Africs, By J, A, STEUART. With Illustrations 
by J. Schonberg. 
TORIED HOLIDAYS: A Cycle of Red- 


Letter Days, By BE. 8. BROOKS. With Illustrations by 
Howard Pyle. 


By 


Illustrations hy C. T. 


Price 2 esa 
AUDACIOUS. By ALAN 


With Illustrations by John Schonberg. 


MAY. By HENRY FRITH. 


With Illustrations, 


ASPER’S CONQUEST. By ELIZABETH J. 


VHE BRIG 


COLE, 


LYSAGHT, With Illustrations by T. H, Willson. 
ITTLE LADY CLARE. By EVELYN 


EVERETT GREEN, 


With Illustrations hy 
Fowler, 


Robert 


Price 23, each, 
GUSAN. By AMY WALTON. Illustrated. 
5 INDA AND THE BOYS. By CECILIA 
4 SELBY LOWNDES. Illustrated. 


SWISS STORIES FOR CHILDREN. From 


the German of Madame JOHANNA SPYRI. Illustrated. 


With Illustrations, 1s. 6d, 


VV BEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. By 
YAN PHOU LEE, a Native of China. 

Blackie and Son's New Catalogue of Books, at Prices from 
Six Shillings to Fourpence, suitable for Presentation, post- 
free on application, 

London: BLACKIE and Son, 49 and 40, Old Bailey, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 


WALKS IN 


PALESTINE. 


The letterpress by HENRY A. HARPER, Author of “ Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land,” &ec, 


Illustrated by twenty-four photogravures from photographs taken by ©, V. SHADBOLT, Esq. Royal quarto. 


25s., bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


N.B.—Of this book there is also an Eprrion DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, The ene are on India paper, the. letter-press on 


hand-made paper, and the volume is handsomely bound in classic vellum, wit 


gilt top and uncut edges. Price 45s, 


IRISH PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By RicHARD Loyrrt, M.A., Author of “Norwegian Pictures,” “Pictures from 
Holland,” &c, With a Map and one hundred and thirty-three Ilustrations from Sketches and Photographs. 


Imperial 16mo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


Full morocco, 25s. 


“Tt treats of Ireland in a quiet, calm spirit, which is as unusual as it is welcome at this period. The Illustrations 
are well executed and are valuable additions to the written descriptions.”—The Times. 


“A tasteful and convenient volume of pen and pencil sketches, They are without exception vivid and true.”"— 


Manchester Guardian, 


“The illustrations are excellent.”—Irish Weclesiastical Gazette. 
“Tt would be hard to find a more handsome gift-book.”—The Scotsman, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 
Edited by _G, A. 


IX DOOR 
A Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. G 
HUTCHISON. Including chapters by J. N. Maskelyne, Lieut.- 
Colonel Cuthell, Dr, Gordon Stables, R.N., Rev. A. N. Malan, 
M.A,, C. Stansfeld-Hicks, Dr. Stradling, and others. “ Boy's 
Own Bookshelf.” Vol. VIII, With many Pn ia Nas. 4to., 
8s,, cloth boards, gilt edges, A splendid gift-book for hoys 
especially at this season. The articles composing it have 
appeared in the Various volumes of the “ Boy's Own Paper,’ 
many of which are now quite out of print. 


IRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by 
CHARLES PETERS. With over 150 Illustrations, 
Quarto, 8., cloth hoards, gilt edges. _ Y 
Containing practical oe to Girls in all matters relating to 
their material comfort and moral well-being, by the Author of 
“ How to be Happy though Married,” Dora de Blaquiére, Dora 
Hope, Marie Karger, Lady Macfarren, Lady Lindsay, I t 
Pauer, Sir John Stainer, the Hon. Victoria Grosvenor, John ,, 
Staples, Canon Fleming, “ Medicus,” Ruth Lamb, Sophia 
Caulfeild, and many others. 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


HE LEISURE HOUR Annual Volume, 
A handsome gift-book, containing,amon otheri terest- 
ing papers and stories, GREAT GRANDMA MMA SEVERN, 
by Leslie Keith; THE QUEEN'S HOMES: Osborne, Balmoral, 
Windsor, Buckingham Palace, Frogmore, Kensington, &c., 
by C. E. Pascoe; PRINCESS SARAH, by J. S. Winter ; 
VOICES FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES, by I. F. 
Mayo: THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES, by Canon 
Creighton; NORWAY FROM THE SEA, by Harry Jones, 
M.A.; MY BEST SHIPMATE: A Sea Officer's Reminiscence, 
by G. Cupples, and_a host of other Shorter Sketches and 
Papers, with a profusion of Illustrations, 7s. handsome 
cloth; 8s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt ; 10%, 6d. half calf. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME Annual 
Volume contains 828 Pagés, with a great variety of In- 
teresting and Instructive Sabbiuth Reading for every Member 
of the Family, It is profusely Hlustrated by Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. Price 7s. in cloth boards; 8s. 6d. extra 


HE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Tenth 


Volume of the “ Boy's Own Paper,” containing 848 pages 
of Tales of Schoolboy Life and of Adventure on Land and Sea; 
Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; Amusements 
for Summer and Winter; and Instructive Papers written so 
as to be read by Boys and Youths, With many Coloured anit 
Wood Engravings. Price 83.,in handsome cloth: 9s. 6d. gilt 
edges; 12s. 6d. half-morocco, 


HE GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL.—The Ninth 


Volume of “The Girl’s Own Paper,” containing 848 pages 
of interesting and useful reading, Stories by Popular Writers ; 
Music by Eminent Composers ; Practical Papers for, Young 
Housekeepers ; Medical Papers by a well-known Practitioner ; 
Needlework, plain and fancy; Helpful Papers for Christian 
Girls; Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Price 8s., in handsome cloth; 93. 6d., with 
gilt edges ; 128, 6d., half-morocco. 


boards, gilt edges; 10s. 6d, half bound in calf. 


THE NEW HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Each with Illustrations, and bound in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


of E OTHERS OF DOON. A Tale of the Irish 
we FOF RETR By the Author of “Cedar Creek.” 
CEDAR CREEK. From the Shanty to the Settlement. A 
Tale of Canadian Life, i 
WITHIN SEA WALLS; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. 
By G. BE, Sargent. 
AMONG THE MONGOLS. By Rey. J, Gilmour. 
CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, By G. EB. 
Sargent. 


STRANGE TALES OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE. 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 
THE BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories. 


| ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


FINDING HER PLACE. By Howe Benning. 

TIE MOUNTAIN PATH. By Lily Watson. 

A RACE FOR LIFE, and other Tales, 

THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. By G. E. Sargent. 


THe RELIGIOUS 


TRACT. SOCIETY. 


% In addition to the above list, the Religious Tract Society has also just published an assortment of 


Tilustrated Stories, Pieture-Books, 


Packets of Coloured Cards, Scripture Cartoons, &c., particulars of which will be 


found in the GENERAL and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES to be had gratis on application. 
LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW ; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CHATTO and WINDUS’S 
NEW <LISiH. 
2 vols, demy Svo, : and at every Library, 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
By JOBN COLMA N. 
“Mr. Coleman's book is lightness and brightness iteelf— 


vivaciously ¢ ty, eminently readable. It alike to 
the general reader and to the earnest playgoer.'—Glohe, 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d., 
HE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA ; 
or, The Professor's Sister, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of * Dust,” &e. 


Just ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo. with Photograph Frontispiece 


after F, Moscheles, 
AGATHA PAGE: A Romance. By 


ISAAC HENDERSON, 
ne -refuce, crown 8Vo, cloth 
1 


Cheap Edition, with a N 
extr bd. 
ERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, 
and his Fall. By LYER BUSANT, Author of * All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


Crown Sy0, clot h extra, 68, 
"THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT. 

With Photograph Portrait and } imile Autograph, 


“This ‘Eulogy’ is at least as interesting as Mr. Besant's 
most interesting novels.”—Daily News. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


MXHIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of * Philistia,” “ Strange Stories,” 
“Hugh Massinger is a power rede 
8 ill hold the interest of everyone who tak 
tsman, 


Cheaper Edition, with 17 Iustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d., 


N PERIL AND PRIVATION. By JAMES 


PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.” 


Third Edition, crown svo, cloth extra, 5s., 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
- A COPPER CYLINDER, 
“Thrillingly imteresting, intensely satirical, and undouht- 
edly clever.”—Perthshire Advertiser, 


Just ready, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s., 


LD STORIES RETOLD. (Famous 
Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Forgeries, Duels, 
Fires, kc.) By WALTER THORNBURY. 


Post 8vo, Llustrated boards, 23.; cloth, 23, 6d., 


"THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the 
No ebook of a Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, 
James Payn, writing in “The [llustrated London News,” 

says :—*'Tle Man-Hunter’ is a story-book which should in 

these days, when we are all man (or monster) hunting, have a 

phenomenal circulation.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63., 


(THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
“ THORMAN BY.” 

There isa freshness and vigour of style,a wealth of anec- 

dote both new and old, and a charm in the whole arrange- 

ment, complete enough to make the work a standard one.”— 

Times. 


YOMPLETION of the LIBRARY EDITION 

/ of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS, 

The whole Twelve Volumes (cach complete in itself), printed 
from new type,on @ lirge crown syo page, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, are now ready, price 63. hy 

ndy-Money Mortiboy. . By v's Arbour. 
2 Re uitcle Git : : & The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
. With Harp and Crown, 9, TI amy Side. 
. This Son of Vulcan. | 40,4 ase of Mr. Li 


an 


: cre 
. The Golden Butterfly. LL. Pwas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Monks of Thelema, !12. The Ten Years' Tenant. 


London: CHATTO and W1NnDUS, Piccadilly. W. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL-COLOURS. 
The Council must doubly be congratulated on the present 
exhibition. The number of the pictures is considerably 
reduced, and the quality proportionately raised. English 
genre painting is liable to certain definite and apparently 
ineradicable faults—the chief being a persistent effort to tella 
large story in a small canvas; but English landscape art is 
every year adapting itself more and more successfully to the 
cabinet or easel pictures which attract the majority of the 
purchasing public. 

On the present occasion we shall limit our remarks to the 
contents of the Central Gallery ; but it is fair to say that this 
preference is without any disparagement to the other rooms, 
in which, perhaps, the most distinctive works are to be found. 
Beginning with the President’s single work, “ Maud and May” 
(250), the daughters of Mr. Meredith Crosse, we fear that Sir 
J. D. Linton’s admirers will be somewhat hardly pressed to 
find satisfaction in this arrangement in red. The two young 
girls are represented as musicians—the one in profile at the 
piano, and the other in full face with her violin in her lap. 
In the modelling of both figures Sir J. Linton seems to have 
been equally unfortunate, and the result, if accepted seriously, 
might be regarded as highly prejudicial to the girls’ success in 
life. Of course, in every technical detail—in the stuff of the 
dresses, the gilt leather of the screen, the rich colours of the 
tapestry—Sir J. D. Linton shows his unrivalled skill and 
power. There is far more poetry and imagination in Mr. 
F. D. Millet’s “ Tender Chord” (299), although the girl who 
stands at the side of the muslin-curtained window is not in 
herself a bit more beautiful than the President’s sitters. But 
Mr. Millet has made a charming picture of the girl, the notes 
of whose guitar have awakened in her mind the memory of some 
past happiness. Another clever and sympathetic study is Mr. 
C. E. Plimpton’s “ Despondent” (335), a girl with her violin lying 
almost unheeded in her lap. The face is full of feeling as 
well of expression, and the whole picture is pitched in 
harmony. Of the other single figures which attract notice 
are Mr. R. Arnold’s “Norah” (217), Mr. Yeend King’s “ May 
and Marguerite” (372), Mr. George Morton’s “ Fortune- 
Teller” (375), and Mr. W. M. Wyllie’s study (398) of a 
man in fancy dress ; but it is only the two first-named whose 
work shows each year evidence of increasing skill, who will 
add to their reputation on the present occasion. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s study (367) of two Roman girls “at home” in 
the days of the Czsars is not overcrowded with classical 
knowledge and effect. The red-haired girl who is reclining on 
a sofa listening to the budget of news brought by her dark- 
haired friend is charming and delightful in every respect ; and 
there is thrown over the little scene a subdued colour and soft- 
ness to which Mr. T'adema does not always treat us. The figure of 
the girl whose back is turned towards the spectator does not 
please us so much, the flesh, muscles, and drapery being too much 
“bunched ” to be graceful. Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Au Revoir” 
(288), a lady descending an elaborate staircase in a simple 
courtyard, and Mr. G. L. Seymour’s “ Eastern Potentate” (293), 
owe their attraction’ to their surroundings; and, in like 
manner, Miss Miriam J. Davis’s “ Hiding” is well worthy of 
notice on account of its delicate colouring. 

The more distinctly genre works are, as is usual at the 
Institute, marked by a certain sense of humour. Mr. Fred. 
Roe’s “ Mutual Suspicion ” (227) is a cleverly-painted variation, 
though somewhat hot in éolour, of the old story of the dubious 
guest in the days of highwaymen ; but whether the gentleman 
who is warming himself in the ingle-nook is thief or thief- 
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taker is left to the spectator’s fancy. Mr. Chevallier Taylor's 
“ House of Cards” (239) is a trifle too grey in its light and too 
black in its shadows; whilst Mr. Stanhope Forbes spoils 
one’s complete enjoyment of “The Fisherman’s Reading- 
Room” (241) by the incongruity of the lighted lamp and 
bright day-illumined window in the background. This group 
of literary politicians is nevertheless admirable and full of 
character, though, perhaps, a trifle less strong in contrast 
than Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s “ Fisherman’s Strong Cove” (272), 
where we have a similar scheme worked out eyen more boldly. 
In this case we are almost disposed to think that the reflected 
light on the bladders which hang from the roof of the fisher’s 
cave-hut is too bright, and almost overbalances the bit of 
open sea and sky that one sees through the open door in the 
distance. In a very different key and full of bright sunshine 
is Mr. David Carr’s “Sunday Dinner” (340). Like the two 
before-named works, it bears witness to the seaside ex- 
perience of the artist, who has caught without exagger- 
ation the self-importance and contentment of the little 
fisherboy, who is bringing home the baked dinner for 
the Sunday meal. The setting of the figure is, however, 
the best part of Mr. Carr’s picture, and shows how fully he 
can enter into the brighter side of humble life, where toil has 
not brought everything to dull, faded hues. Mr. Fred. 
Morgan’s “Tired Gleaners” (313) occupies a sort of middle 
place between Mr. Carr's work and that of a popular French 
School of Art. The more humorous phase of genre painting 
is well represented by Mr. Dendy Sadler's “ Corked ” (323), a 
questionable bottle of port wine offered by a country client to 
the family lawyer. The pair are seated in a pleasant garden, 
ready, perhaps, to enjoy the gossip of the neighbourhood, 
when the unpteasing thought is brought home to the visitor 
that it is unnecessary to prolong his stay. Mr. Frank Dadd’s 
“ Awaiting Sentence” (265) is bright in colour in spite of 
the awful fate impending over the youthful apple-stealer, 
who, apparently, is brought before his own grandfather, from 
whom the despoiled farmer is seeking justice. Mr. Watson Nicoll 
sends a good pendant in “ Forbidden Fruit ” (276), but here the 
merit is in the painting of the foliage rather than in the 
attitude of the marauders. Mr. J.C. Dollman’s “ Vols. I. IL., 
and III.” (357) represents three young ladies on a bench at 
various stages of an exciting novel ; and indifferenee, interest, 
and excitement are cleverly depicted in the three faces. Mr. 
John White's little family group (360) happily recalls the 
lines of Cowper’s “Task ” :— 

*Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to-see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd— 

To hear the roar she sends through all gates 

At a safe distance! 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ Original Sketch for St. Paul’s” (404) 
is, we presume, a study for a larger picture; for, although 
painted with the care he gives to his best work, the subject 
more properly belongs to historical painting, representing, as 
it does, Wren and his critics discussing the plans of the 
cathedral. : 

In landscape work, the Institute is generally well provided, 
and this year is no exception. Mr. Alfred Parsons’ “Still 
Waters” (319) is a charming little backwater, overhung 
by bright, sun-touched foliage, which stands apart from the 
rest of the landscape work. Scarcely less attractive, though 
in a wholly different style. are Mr. Fred. Cotman’s “Flooded 
Glebe ” (240). Mr. Geo. Chester’s “Old Rickyard” (249), Mr. 


Homer Watson's “Lowland Burn” (242), and Mr. Half- 


wright’s “Norfolk Marsh” (235), in all of which some very 


distinctive painting is displayed. Of almost-equal merit are yj 

Herbert Snell’s “ Autumn” (253), Mr. Claude Hayes’ “ A ftey the 
Floods ” (261), Mr. H. C. Fox’s “ October Afternoon ” (263), M : 
A. Helcké’s “ Study of Heather” (321) and “ A Bright Octob - 
Day ” (330), both rich in colour, though the sandy background 
of the latter is a little too pronounced. Mr. ‘Alfred Baet's 
“Bree Day” (346), Mr. C. H. Poingdestre’s “ Marble Mountains 
of Carrara” (356), and Mrs. Alfred Williams’ “ Evening after 
Rain ” (399), all show a touch and appreciation of Nature aa 
give confidence in the future of English landscape painting 


The leading American etchers have at length agreed upon 
a step which, we trust, will lead to the removal of some inter. 
national grievances, and will at the same time give to etching 
that place in art which it occupies in European countries. The 
Society of American Etchers not only proposes to hold annual 
exhibitions, but further to protect the works of its members 
by a system of stamping, analogous to the printsellers’ stamp 
in this country ; to limit the editions of each work, and thus 
to give guarantees alike to the artist and the purchaser, The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are Mr. Thomas Moran 
president; Mr.C.T. Turner, secretary ; and Mr. Fred Dielman, 
treasurer. The society has its offices at 19, East Sixteenth. 
street, New York City, U.S.A. 

The first of Miss J. E. Harrison’s course of lectures 
on “The Temples and Cults of Ancient Athens” wag 
delivered, on Nov. 2, to a crowded audience, in the theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum. By means of views and 
diagrams, Miss Harrison showed the growth of the Acropolis 
and the building of new temples out of the materials and 
on the foundations of older ones. Of the original form 
of worship practised by the oldest inhabitants of Attica 
we shall probably learn very little; but, as Miss Harrison 
showed, the slight traces discoverable amongst the débris point 
to an early recognition of Cecrops as the founder of the Attic 
race; and his connection with Gaia, the Harth-Goddess, would 


“seem to suggest that the Athenians were content to refer their 


origin no further back. 


A memorial window has been placed in St. Luke’s Church, 
Maidenhead, in memory of the late Admiral Sir A. Cooper-Key, 
The window contains a representation of “Christ instructing 
from a ship the multitude on the shore.” 


Lord Arthur Hill, M.P., in recognition of his efforts to 
secure the success of the Irish Exhibition, has been presented 
with a service of plate by the exhibitors.—There is to bea 
Winte? Exhibition at Olympia. The main features are to be 
manufactures and industries, art galleries, a fair of all nations, 
promenade concerts, and a children’s pantomime. 

The results of the American observations of the last transit 
of Venus, in 1882, have been tabulated and summarised by Pro- 
fessor Harkness. Ten stations of observation had been estab- 
lished in the United States, and 1472 photographs of the transit 
had been taken. The mean of the results gives the parallax as 
8°847 min.—that is, the mean distance of the earth from the 
sun is about 92,315,000 statute miles. 

The medallions of the Queen on the Jubilee Memorial 
Clock-Tower at Weymouth were on Oct. 31 unveiled by the 
Mayor (Alderman John Groves), in the presence of the Earl 
of Ilchester (Lord Lieutenant of the county), Mr. Troyte 
Bullock (High Sheriff of Dorset), Colonel Hambro, M.P. for 
South Dorset, and a large concourse of the leading inhabitants 


_ of the town and county. 


ear aes MANUFACTURING 


& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W, (ite: 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


PIGH - CLASS JEWELLERY. 
The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Kar- 
rings, Necklets, &¢., is the largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of rare beauty 
and excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


RIENTAL PEARLS.— Choice 

strung Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, 

or five rows, from £10 to £5000; also an im- 

mense variety of Pearl and Gold mounted 

Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal 
Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and varied 
collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 
attention is devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original designs and 
estimates prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CAUTION.—The Company regret 


to find that many of their Designs are 
being copied in a very inferior quality, charged 
at higher prices, and inserted in a similar form 
of advertisement, which is calculated to mis- 
lead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


Baek SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 
“We know of no enterprise of recent 
years which has been crowned with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just seven 
years ago, opened their show-rooms to place 
the productions of their workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerous intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by ‘middle-men’ on high-class goods, 
Such has been the appreciation by the public 
that the Company have now the largest business 
in England, and are quite supplanting the old- 
fashioned houses that pride themselyes upon 
having been established so many decades, but 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, 
and find it impossible to depart from their long 
credit system, entailing bad debts, for which cash 
buyers have to compensate.”—Court Journal. 


Fine Pearl Pendant, 
forming Brooch, in best 
Morocco Case, £6- 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. 


Fine Pearl and 
Tnamond Double 
Heart and Knot 
Ring, £18 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


“Tax RELIABLE.’—Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewelled 
movement, plain cases; hunter, demi-hunter, or crystal glass, with 
handsomely-engraved monogram, £10, I with richly- 
engraved Cases, 10s, extra. 


Fine Diamond 
Half-Hoop Rings, 


from 
£15 to £130, 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 

magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., composed of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
original designs, and sold direct to the public 
at merchants’ cash prices. 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 


with London cutting, mounted alone, or 
with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments. 


NOVELTIES —A succession of 
Novelties by the Company’s own artists 

and designers is constantly being produced to 

anticipate the requirements of purchasers, 


CASH PRICES.—The Company, 

conducting their business both in buying 
and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit 
houses, All goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. 


4 

PPROBATION.— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the country 

on approval when desired. Correspondents, 

not being customers, should send a London 
reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this means, the advantage of 
being supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the selec- 
tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and discretion being used, and the 
prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
selection were made. 


3 : ESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 
ee Ho pep pHIe T recommendations with which the Gold- 
Diamond Fly Brooch, smiths’ Company have been favoured by Cus- 

£12. tomers, is a pleasing testimony to the excellenee 
and durability of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
‘ = Plate taken in exchange or bought 
or cash. 


EDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
and Prize Medals and the Legion fs 

Honour, a special distinetion conferred on tl 

Firm for the excellence of their manufactures. 


Rod Se ining 
SP ie ATALOGUE contal ng 
Se rs thousands of designs, beautifully - ; 
Ly trated, sent post-free to all parte of the worl’ 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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COPIES OF THE ABOVE PICTURE, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, MAY BE HAD GRATIS AND POST-FREE BY SENDING ADDRESS TO ELLIMAN, SONS, AND C0., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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MUSIC. 

The performanees of the National Russian Opera Company at 
the “ Jodrell” (late * Novelty”) Theatre have continued to 
consist of repetitions of Rubinstein’s opera “The Demon,” the 
production of which on the opening night, Oct. 22, was duly 
noticed by us. The fine singing and acting of M. Winagradow 
in the title-character has been, throughout, the chief feature 
in the representations of the opera. 

Mr. William Carter’s concert at the Royal Albert Hall, in 
celebration of Hallowe’en (already briefly referred to), brought 
forward Miss Josephine Simon, a young vocalist from San 
Francisco, who made her first appearance here, and met witha 
very favourable reception. She possesses a soprano voice of 
very good quality, which will be heard to greater advantage 
when her style is more matured. Mr. Sims Reeves and other 
eminent vocalists contributed to the concert, which included 
some effective part-singing by Mr. Carter's excellent choir. 
some skilful violin-playing by Herr Johannes Wolff, and other 
items. The programme was, appropriately, chiefly of a Scotch 
character. 

We have previously alluded to the opening of a new series 
of concerts of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society (now 
called the “ Royal Choral.Society ”) with Mozart's “ Requiem” 
and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” the performances of which must 
be further spoken of hereafter. ; 

The competition for the “ Lady Jenkinson Prize” of £5 (for 
the best performance of a pianoforte sonata of Beethoven) 
took place, at the Guildhall School of Music, on Nov. 1, when 
it was awarded to Kate Augusta Davies. There were twenty 
competitors. 

Four of the new series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace have now taken place. At the latest, on 
Noy. 3,a new “ Festal” symphony, by Mr. H. Gadsby, was 
performed for the first time. Orchestral works by the same 
composer had previously been brought forward at these concerts 
with considerable success. That now referred to is the most 
important and the best of Mr. Gadsby’s productions. It con- 
sists of the full complement of movements, in most of which 
the jubilant style appropriately prevails, the intermediate 
* Adagio” being chiefly characterised by melodious grace. The 
working out of the details of each movement is very skilful, 
and the instrumentation full of effective variety. The sym- 
phony was so favourably received that it will, doubtless, soon 
be heard again. The instrumental programme of the day 
ineluded some graceful dances by Schubert (for stringed 
instruments), ballet music by M. Saint-Saéns, and Mdlle. 
Janotha’s fine pianoforte playing in Mendelssohn’s first con- 
certo, and a “scherzo” by Chopin. The vocalist was Mdlle. 
Douilly, who was favourably received on her first appearance 
here. The violin obbligato to one of her songs was well 
played by Miss M. Douglas. The Promenade Concerts given 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings at the Crystal Palace have 
been rendered so attractive as to prove widely welcome to the 
large neighbouring public. 

London musical activity will receive an important and 
powerful impulse on Nov. 12 by the resumption of the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall. The inauguration of 
the thirty-first season of these excellent performances will 
bring gladness to the multitudes who throng to them in just 
appreciation of the high and pure musical influences which 
they subserve. The opening concert, which will be of strong 
and sterling interest, will include the co-operation of Madame 
Néruda (Lady Hallé), and MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti 


in the string quartet; Miss Fanny Davies as solo pianist, and 
Miss Liza Lehmann as vocalist. The first of the Saturday 
afternoon performances will take place on Noy. 17. when Sir 
Charles Hallé will be the solo pianist. 

Mr. Isidore De Lara will give vocal recitals, to take place 
at Steinway Tall, on the afternoons of Nov. 13 and 27; and 
Hlerr Waldemar Meyer announces two important orchestral 
concerts, to take place at St. James's Hall, on the evenings of 
Nov. 22 and Dec. 12. Herr Meyer is a skilful violinist. 
who has studied under Herr Joachim and gained eminence 
abroad, and, recently, in this country. 

The London Ballad Concerts will be resumed, for the 
twenty-third season, at St. James’s Hall, on the evening of 
Noy. 21. Several eminent vocalists will contribute to the pro- 
gramme, which will also comprise violin performances by 
Madame Néruda (Lady Hallé). 

It is gratifying to hear of the recovery of Madame Trebelli 
from her recent severe illness. 

The Royal Society of Musicians will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary on Thursday evening, Nov. 29, by a grand per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Messiah” in Westminster Abbey. 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, and other eminent artists will 
be the soloists, and there will bea full band and chorus con- 
ducted by Dr. Bridge, organist of the Abbey. The occasion 
will be one of high and special interest, it being the first per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah” in the Abbey since that of 1834, 
when it was given, also for the benefit of the society named 
above, by command of King William IV.; another point of 
interest being the fact that Handel was a member and large 
benefactor of the Royal Society of Musicians. It is to be 
hoped that the coming performance will result in substantial 
money aid to an institution that renders great service in the 
support of decayed musicians, their widows and orphans, and 
this by a system of unobtrusive and economical self-manage- 
ment that has few parallels. 

The eminent music-publishing firm of Ricordi, of Milan, 
London, and elsewhere, has lately acquired the important 
copyrights and other trade interests of F. Lucca, of Milan, 
who has retired from business. By this means, the already 
vast number of valuable publications comprised in the 
catalogue of Messrs. Ricordi has been very greatly increased. 


Notice is given that the State apartments at Windsor Castle 
are closed until further orders. 

During October, according to the Board of Trade returns, 
23,478 emigrants of British origin left our shores. of whom 
16,583 were English, 2325 Scotch, and 4570 Irish ; 15,781 went 
to the United States, 2010 to British North America, and 3059 
to Australasia. The total numbers in October, 1887, were 
46.214 English, 2387 Scotch, and 5040 Irish, who went to the 
above-named places in about the same proportions. 


MARRIAGE. 


On Sept. 27, at the house of the bride's father, by the Rey. G. A. 8. Adams, 
English Chaplain at Rosario, Frederick W. Whiting, fourth son of the late 
Captain George W. Whiting, R.N., to Anna Gatcombe, eldest daughter of 
J. Frederick Norman, of Santa Fé, Argentine Republic, and grand-daughter 
of the late John F. Norman, of Staplegrove, Somerset. 


DEATH. 


On Oct. 31, William James Malet 'Temple-Barrow, Hsq., of Clyde House, 


Twickenham, and of Southwell, Notts, the eldest son of the late Captain 
C. I. Barrow, of Southwell, Notts, aged 36. 
*.% The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is Five Shillings. 
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OBLTUARY. 
LORD NEWBOROUGH. 
Sir Spencer Bulkeley Wynn, third Baron Newborough in the 
Peerage of Ireland 
and fourth Baronet 
of England, died on 
Noy. 1, aged eighty- 
five. He was second 
son of Sir Thomas 
Wynn, third Baronet. 
first Lord Ney. 
borough, by Maria 
Stella Petronilla, his 
second wife, and suc- 
ceeded to the family 
honours at the death 
of his elder brother, jn 
1832. He married, May 10, 1634, Frances Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Walter De Winton, of Hay Castle 
Breconshire. and by her (who died on Noy. 18, 1857) he had 
several children. The eldest son, the Hon. Thomas John Wynn, 
dying in the lifetime of his father, the title devolves on his 
eldest son, William .Charles, now fourth Lord Newborouch, 
who is in minority, having been born in 1873. The late 
Lord’s daughter, Isabella Elizabeth, is married to Rowland 
Viscount Hill. A very curious and interesting story attaches 
to Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, which is fully narrated in 
Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Vicissitudes of Families.” 
SIR BENJAMIN CHAPMAN, PART. 
Sir Benjamin James Chapman, fourth Bart., of Killna Castle, 
Westmeath ; Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of that county, died on Noy. 3. He was 
born on Feb. 9, 1810, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Chapman, second Bart., by Margaret, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. James Fetherston, of 
Bracklin Castle, and succeeded to the title and 
extensive estates of the family at the death of 
hed his brother in 1852. From 1841 to 1847, he 
sat in Parliament on the Liberal interest for 
the county of Westmeath. He married, in 1849, 
Maria, daughter of Mr. Richard Steel Fether- 
stonhaugh, and had two sons and one daughter. 
The elder son, now Sir Montagu Richard Chap- 
man, fifth Bart., of Killna Castle, was born on Feb. 22, 1853. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Sir Lewis Whincop Jarvis, on Noy. 2, at his residence, 
Middleton Towers, King’s Lynn, after a prolonged illness, in 
his seventy-second year. 

The Rev. George Cooper, M.A., R.N., at his residence, 
Fairfield, Liverpool, on Oct. 25, aged eighty-five years. He 
was senior naval instructor and chaplain, having entered the 
service in 1835. He served on the flag-ship Blenheim at the 
taking of the forts of Bocca Tigris and the capture of Amoy 
and Chin-hae in 1841, and received the Chinese war medal 
for meritorious services. 


Count Van Bylandt, the Netherlands Minister to the Court 
of St. James, who was specially instructed to attend the 
bicentenary celebration of the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
on Noy. 5 laid the foundation-stone for a statue of the Prince, 
to be erected on the beach at Brixham, Devon. There was a 
large concourse of spectators. 


MAKES 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 


TIN LIKE SILVER. 
WINDOWS LIKE CRYSTAL, 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 
BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE. 


Cleans and Polishes Everything. 
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Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists Everywhere. ay é 
for full-sized Bar, free by post; or 1s. for Three Bars, free by post (mentioning this paper), to 


B. BROOKE & CO., 361040, YORK-ROAD, KING’S-CROSS, LONDON, W. 


If not obtainable near you, send 4d. in stamps 
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BENSON’S 
“FIELD ” 


GoLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS, 1885. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


for Rough Wear, with Bréguet spring to 
Specially adapted 


—=+ 

Best London Make, 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &¢. 
for Hunting Men, Colonists, Trayellers, Soldiers, and Sailors. 


SNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS from all parts of the world. 
a or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 


In Hunting, Half-Hunting, 
£25; or Silver, £15. 


The Hunting Editor of the 
depended on.’—Field, March 22, 1884. 


Gold Cases, 


“Field” says:—“T can confidently 
recommend Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch as one that can le 


BENSON'S WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 
testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON’S 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Ts now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, 
Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strony 
keyless action, thus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
ever made at the price, and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 
other Firms, The Cases are 18-ct. gold, very strong and well 
made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting. engine-turned, richly 
engraved all over, or plain polished with Mon r 
gratis. Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5, 


JW, BENSON 
Wf wocare wit 


New Edition of BENSON’s ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of its 
kind published), containing full par- 


i 
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ticulars of these and all other Watches 
from £2 2s., Clocks and Electro-plate, 
post-free on application. 


LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, to match, from 
£1 15s. 


Any of these Watches sent free, at our risk, to all parts of the world, on 
receipt of draft, cash, or P.O.0., payable at G.P.O, 


TU) SOLE M 
THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EC.; 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, B.C, ; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


WA 


Silver Cases, BENSON’S 


DEScRIPTLON.—~THREE-QUARTER PLATE 
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Gold Cases, 


2) “ LUDGATE.” 
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Excels all Others at the price for Avcuracy and Value, 
GLISH LEVER 


'CH (Patent No. 4658), of BEST LONDON MAKE, with chro- 
nometer balance, jewelled throughout, and Patent Protection from 
dust and damp. 
and value of any Watch made. 


Keeps better time than,and is double the strength 
Made in Four Sizes ;—Ladies ; 


Gentlemen and Youths (as Illustrated); Working Men generally; 
and specially large and strong for Miners and Railway Men. i 
extra strong Sterling Silver Crystal Glass Cases, 
Gold Crystal Glass Cases, £12 12s, Lady’s Size, £10 10s. 


In 
or in 18-Ct, 


£5 5s.; 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTIES. 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &e. 


300 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


per yard, 3s. 11d., 4s, 11d., 5s. lid. 80 shades to 


6s. 11d. to lds. 6d. 

New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, 
made for dinner, promenade, and Court wear. 

600 Pieces extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 
per yard, 2s. 11d., 3s. 11d., 4s, 11d. 

300 pieces extra cheap Black SATIN MERYS, specially 
recommended, per yard, 2s. 11d. 

Boxes 


50 
3 coloured and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 
450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per yard, 2s. 9d., 35. 9d. 
300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 
Is, 11d., 2s. 6d. 
230 Pieces FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, Is. 9d 
‘All-Wool CASIMIRS, 80 shades, per yard, 9$d., Is. + 
ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 
yard, 9s. 9d. to 45s 
3000 new AUTUN 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 


from 42s, to£3 3 0 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 
from 52s. 6d. to£4 4 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS from 33s. 6d. to 5 5 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 
and Trimmed Fur ah .. from 63s. to 9 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 
from 42s. to 5 5 0 


BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 


COSTUMES .. oY a .. fromf£l 5 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 
yarious designs, great novelty... 


Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, 


specially 


N SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d, to 10s, 6d. each, 
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and Check Silk, or Velvet ar aa acer ee EG, 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire 

Serge... xy 3s Fa =) a (OO NGaae 
CHILDREN’S Silk and Fancy COSTUMES .. 0 18 11 
CHILDREN'S JERSEY COSTUMES, 50 designs 0 5 11 


pA TTERNS and Illustrations 


post-free. 


NEW BOOK OF LATEST 


FASHIONS. 
The above is now ready, containing Sketehes of 
Novelties in all Departments, and will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


By Royal 
Special ©, Appointment. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK, Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WHAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
obtained direct. from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Goods packed for export ab lowest freights. 


SPEARMAN % SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


ROWLANDS'’ 
KALYDOR 


is a soothing prepar- 
ation for the Skin; it 
REMOVES 
REDNESS, 
Tan, Freckles, Rovgh- 
ness of the Skin, 
Chaps, &c., renders the 
Skin Soft, Smooth, and 
Delicate, and produces 
a fair and 
DELICATE 
COMPLEXION, 
Bottles, 4/6. 


Half Bottles, 2/3. 


ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, 


Velvet - Velveteens, ; 


OBSERVE! 


I AM 


The Spirit of Health, 


and my message is to the Wise. 
I crown, with a fadeless wreath, 
those who obey my laws and avail 
The 


flowers that I give do not wither, i. 


themselves of my counsels. 


and the fragrance of my roses is 


perpetual. I bring bloom to the 


cheek—strength to the body—joy 
The talisman with 
Vast ie: 

its “| 


to the heart. 
which I work never fails. 
have felt 
and testified to 
It is 


numbers 


power, 


its virtues. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


Tue Wortp’s MEDICINE! 


A perfect remedy for disorders of the 
liver, stomach, and digestive organs, 
accompanied by nervous debility. 


If you are in any degree a sufferer, let the 
Spirit oF HEALTH inspire you to try 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THEY ARE 


WORTH A GUINEA A Box. : 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S it ntiznusascss 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (ise), CITY, LONDON. | 


USE 
FoR YS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


GO CO 4 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.’—Sir Charles A. Comeron, M.D. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per 
‘loz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s, 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


Children, from 5s. 114. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, 


1 While you amuse them 
RICHTER’S ‘ 


ANCHOR 
BOXES! 


ill ‘These Boxes contain 


REAL BUILDING STONES 


in their natural colors, ac- 
] companied by Books of 
beautiful Designs incolor- 
print. A never ending 
source of AMUSEMEN'T 
and INSTRUCTION, 
Price from 6d upwards. 


Write to-day for the 
illustrated Catalogue to 


ina 


Catalogues free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office & Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., EC. 


WORTH ct CIE., 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE 
IN FAILS.” . 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitted, from 24 to LO guineas. 

CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curyatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 


| of the Figure, under medical supervision. 


SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea. 
Full Descriptive Cirenlars and Measurement Forms 
on application, 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP. 28. 5 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 
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MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 2, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 28, 1885, and April 12 and Aug. 16, 1888), of Mr. George 
William Petter, late of Bournemouth, and of Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co., Ludgate-hill, who died on Sept. 16 last, was 
proved on Nov. 1 by the Rev. William Dixon Halse Petter, the 
son, Arthur Petter, the brother, Theodore Albert Mitchell, and 
William Parren, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £520,000. The testator 
bequeaths £50 to the Church Missionary Society ; £20 each to 
Mrs. Fegan’s Boys’ Home (Southwark-street), the North Devon 
Infirmary and the North Devon Dispensary at Barnstaple, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland, the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, the 
Home for Incurables at Putney, the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum, the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 
Provident Institution, the Booksellers’ Benevolent Institution, 
the Newspaper Press Fund, Dr. Barnardo's Home, and the 
Orphanage at Stockwell founded by Mr. Spurgeon ; £500 each to 
his sister, Charlotte,and his friend, Thomas Dixon Galpin ; £250 
to his brother Edwin ; £50 each to the children of his brothers 
Edwin and Arthur, £350 each to Theodore Albert Mitchell and 
William Parren, an annuity of £250 and 150 shares in Cassell 
and Co., Ld. to his brother Arthur, and legacies to friends, 
servants, and others. He devises the advowson and perpetual 
right of presentation to the rectory and church of St. 
Leonard, Exeter, to the Rey. James Frederick Sheldon, and 
his estate called Down Grange, Basingstoke, to his son William 
Dixon Halse Petter. He gives his wife £1500, his house at 
Bournemouth for life, and an annuity of £2500 during widow- 
hood, to be reduced to £750 in the event of her again marrying. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between 
his children, William, Horace, Clara, Lillie, and Gertrude, the 
shares of his daughters and son Horace to be held in trust for 
them, for life, and at their death to their children as they shall 
respectively appoint. 

The will (dated July 7, 1888) of Mr. John Griffith, late of 
No. 6, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s Park, and formerly of Fins- 
bury-place, who died on Sept. 21, was proved on Oct. 25 by 
Samuel Clewin Griffith and Daniel Clewin Griffith, the 
nephews, and Miss Mary Anne Harcourt Griffith, the daughter, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £178,000. The testator bequeaths £1500 each to 
Susanna Bateman Tindall and Florence Rosalie Laming ; 
£4000 to Bateman Harcourt ; £3000 to Elizabeth Harcourt ; 
£1000, and about £5800 stock of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and the Imperial and Continental Gas Company, to be 
divided between his nieces, Mrs. Fanny Norman, Mary Anne 
Griffith, and Susanna Clewin Griffith ; £1500, gn trust, for the 
children of John Clewin Griffith; £2500 to Elizabeth 
Cookson Bowyer; £3500 and his house in Upper Bedford- 
place to Samuel Clewin Griffith; £3500 and his houses in 
Woburn-square and Torrington-square to Daniel Clewin 
Griffith; and many other legacies. He gives £30,000 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock, £22,000 of the Two 


and a Half per Cent Annuities, and all his Railway 
Securities (with the exception of those of the Baltimore and 
Potomac Company), upon trust, to pay £250 per annum for 
two years to his two nephews, his executors, and then an 
annual payment of £10 each during his danghter’s life, and 
the residue of the income to his said daughter, for life; and 
at her death, upon further trust,as to the Board of Works 
Stock and the Two and a Half per Cents, as she shall by will or 
testament appoint, among his next-of-kin ; and as to the Rail- 
way Securities as she shall appoint generally. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay £4000 each to the 
London Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, the Middlesex Hospital, and 
St. Mary’s Hospital ; and £4000 to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, if the residue shall be sufficient, and the ultimate 
residue, if any, to his daughter. 

The will and codicil of Mr. George Stovin Venables, Q.C., 
late of Mitre-court, Temple, and Llysdinan Hall, Brecon, who 
died on Oct. 6, were proved on Noy. 1 by the Rey. Richard 
Lister Venables, the brother, Franklin Lushington, and Row- 
land George Venables, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £146,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 to 
Franklin Lushington, £200 to Rowland George Venables, £500 
to the Rey. Herbert Venables, and many other legacies and 
annuities. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his brother, the Rev. Richard Lister Venables. 

The will (dated March 3, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
May 4, 1888), of Mr. Arthur Littledale, formerly of Fullford, 
The Park, Cheltenham, but late of East Cliff House, Bourne- 
mouth, who died on Sept. 2, was proved on Oct. 27 by the Rey. 
Charles Edward Littledale and Captain Henry Charles Little- 
dale, the sons and executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £143,000. The testator gives all his moveable 
property and live and dead stock at his mansion house, £1000, 
and an annuity of £1200 to his wife, Mrs. Emily Denton Little- 
dale ; £5000 to each of his daughters, Mrs. Georgiana Emily 
Tottenham and Mrs. Henrietta Julia Makgill, for their own 
separate use ; and £200 to each executor. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his five sons, Charles 
Edward, Henry Arthur, Fletcher Castell Hungerford, Herbert 
Charles Thornton, and Frank Loftus, in equal shares. 

The will (dated May 7, 1886) of Mr. Herbert Glendining 
Bainbridge, formerly of Leamington, but late of Malvern Hall, 
Solihull, Warwickshire, who died on Aug. 29 last, was proved 
on Oct. 25 by Herbert William Bainbridge, the son, William 
Maunsell Reeves, Arthur Torriano Rickards, and Mrs. Rose 
Bainbridge, the widow, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £85,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000, and all his furniture, plate, glass, &c., to his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Bainbridge ; and £200 to William Maunsell Reeves. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
to pay the income thereof to his wife, for life or widowhood, 
she paying each of his sons who have attained twenty-one 
£200 per annum; but, in the event of her remarriage, she is 
to receive a fixed annuity of £300. Subject thereto the whole 
of his property is to be divided between his children in certain 
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shares, the trusts contained in his will as to his busines 
become void. a 
The will (dated Sept. 30, 1887), with two codici 
March 3 and Aug. 18, 1888), of Mr. William Rese Bonn 
late of No. 55, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington, who ai i 
on Oct. 10, was proved on Oct. 25 by the Rey. Charles Richard 
Schoifield, the son and sole executor, the value of the as 
estate being sworn to exceed £74,000. The testator bequeati 
all his wines and consumable stores, the use and enjoyme 4 
for life, of his household furniture and domestic effects a 
an annuity of £1200 to his wife, Mrs. Mary Champion Schol 
field ; annuities of £100 to his cousin Emma Hindly an 
£30 to Anne Headley ; and legacies to servants. The residu 
of his real and personal estate he leaves to his son, the Bev. 
Charles Richard Scholfield, for his own use and benefit, ; 


The will (dated 1887), and a codicil (dated April 6 1888) 
of Mr. John Archibald Tryon, late of Stamford, Lincoln who 
died on June 24 last, were proved on Oct. 30, by Daniel ‘John 
Evans, Joseph Phillips, and Edward Worsfold Mowll, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £19 000, 
The testator bequeaths £2000 to Daniel John Eyans; £100) 
each to Joseph Phillips and Hdward Worsfold Mowll ; £50909 
to the Hon. Mrs. Clementina Tryon, wife of Admiral George 
Tryon ; £5000, upon trust, to pay the income to Miss Macleod 
for life; £500 to Thomas Peter Greenwood ; £500 to his groom, 
and other legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between the daughters of Lieut.-Colonel Tryon ang 
Richard Tryon, share and share alike. 


The will (dated Dec. 2, 1881), with a codicil (dated Aug. 5 
1886), of Mrs. Blizabeth Antrobus, late of No. 72, Coronation. 
road, Bristol, widow, who died on Sept. 21, was proved on 
Oct. 27 by Christian Philip Sachs, John Goode, and Henry 
Havard, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £11,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1100 South 
Indian Railway Stock to her nephew Henry Havard; £1200 
Scinde Railway Stock, upon trust, for her brother, Charles 
Havard, for life; £1762 Annuities, upon trust, for George 
Havard; £1300 Madras Railway Stock, upon trust, for 
Edward Havard, for life,and then, upon further trust, for 
Louisa, his wife; £1500 Bombay and Baroda Railway Stock 
to his sister Sophia Sachs, upon trust, for her life; and on their 
respective deaths to the children of Edward Havard. The 
residue of her property she leaves between Henry, George, and 
Elizabeth Havard. 


Ss having 


The command of the 1st Battalion Durham Light Infantry 
has been bestowed on Colonel Russell Upcher, who served 
with distinction in the Zulu war. 


By permission of the authorities of the British Museum, 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, the Assyriologist, has begun a 
special series of lectures on the history and antiquities of 
ancient Babylonia. ‘The subject of the present series is the 
Creation, Paradise, and Deluge legend. The lectures are sup- 
plemented, as usual, by a series of explanatory gallery tours. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


BEST +> 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED.—_MADE INSTANTLY... 


LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.”—“ PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—< 1 is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is*perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—“ Purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


PURE 
Soluble 


COCOA 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


“ALWAYS FAIR.” 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. 
BOTTLES, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


Feethams 
‘elycerine 


@feumber 
Cucunes<s 

is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 


ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


‘\\ SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
‘ BEETHAM'’S ” is the only genuine. 


= tN 


One Pair Grape Scissor cks, and Picks, Rings. 


ip Morocco Case, Blectro-Silver, £1 5s, Case, 34s. 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer. 
In Best Morocco Case, £2, 


“Just Out” Cruet (Regd.). 
Electro-Silver, £1 168. 
Spoons to match, 28, each. 


Two Solid Silver Napkin 
Neatly Engraved, in 


PRESENTS in the Kingdom. 


eH 4 
Ele —— \ 
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Reaeates 


Have the largest and most Artistic Stock 
of STERLING and ELECTRO SILVER 


Richly Cut Glass Jug and Two Beakers, with 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Cut Glass Claret Jug, Solid 


Sterling Silver Mounts, £4 10s. Silver Mounts, £3 10s. 


Dot Muffineer. 
Klectro-Silver, 


2s. Mappin & Webb's £5 Case of Dessert Knives and Forks, containing 
Sterling Silver ]2 pairs, richly chased. as illustrated. Th» same, with Plain Blades, 
x jos, Gd. £4 5s. The same, with r.arl Handles, eugrayed, £5; plain, £4 10s. 


OXFORD-ST., WEST END, 158, | 
POULTRY, CITY, 18, ; LONDON: 


Manufactories / 34, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
and Show-Room;) Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


“ert vith 
Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, Ww! 
glass ining. Blectro-Silver, 125. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 


Rich fiuted-design Double Biscuit or Cake Basket, 
inside richly gilt, £4 4s. 


Six Sold Suver Aiternoon fea Spoous and Tongs, 
in best Morocco Case, £2 158, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


TOST’S NEW SONGS- 
MORE AND MORE. 


Words by John Muir. 
Sung by Mr. Barrington Voote. 


Barrys EYES. 


Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Alec. Marsh, 
Twelfth Edition. 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONG. . 
0 WE’LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING. | 


Words by Byron. 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer. 
ERNEST FORD. 
ECAUSE I LOVE THEE. 
B Immense success. Sung Everywhere. 
HAMISH M‘OUNN. 
OUR FORTH THE WINE. 
P Words by John Stuart Blackie, 


AY OF LOVE. 
D Words by T. Moore. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
P. BUCALOSSI, 


PASTORELLA. Waltz. 


Picks Bape, Polka, 
ALFRED CELLIER. 
NIGHT IN MUNICH. 


By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE, 
p24" (THE). Waltz. 


By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz.” 
CHAPPELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
gale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


CHA and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World, 


Cea and CO.S STUDENTS’ 
PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas. 
CHATESS 


GUMMER Waltz. 


and CO.S NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guinens. 


GLouey and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas. 
Pronounced hy the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 

OWAPPELL and Co.,50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C, 


A OASKET OF VOCAL GEMS FOR 1s, 


MORLEY and CO.S NEW SERIES of 
. SONG-BOOKS, 
Popular Modern Songs. 
Full music size, Suitable for all. 
Post-free 13 stumps each volume, 


‘ ‘T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 


Book 1, New Songs by Pinsuti. 
Watching the Embers ae rs 
Many a Mile Away -- i i i 
Patience Rewarded .. Ciro Pinsuti, 
Someone’s Sweetheart Ciro Pinsuti. 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 
Book 2. Bass or Baritone songs. 

First in the Field on Theo, Bonheur. 
Old Messmates ee Thomas Hutchinson, 
The Outpost .. a Ciro Pinsuti. 
The Watchinan <a . +» Joseph P. Knight, 
T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

Book 8, Modern Songs worth Singing. 
The Watchman and the Child -. F. H. Cowen, 
Fairy Tales +. es - A. H. Behrend. 
Waiting, my darling, for you Henry Pontet. 
Thine for Ever ei we +» Thomas Hutchinson, 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 


Book 4. New Humorous Songs. 
The Merry Old Maid... Louis Diehl, 
Turning the Tables .. ra A, J. Caldicott, 
Cleverly Caught Bo on .. Henry Pontet. 
Jem a +» Cotsford Dick. 


T, JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

_, Book5, Popular Songs worth Singing, 
A Vision .. a ee Henry Pontet. 
Only Then ae ce oS .» Theo, Bonheur. 
Dear Thoughts of Other Days -. Ciro Pinsuti. 
My Heart is Thine for Eyer Wilford Morgan. 


S?. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS, 
Book 6. Favourite Songs worth singing. 
When Night is Darkest .. . 
Somebody we re 
By the Abhey Door Berthold Tours, 
A Garland Fair ws A. M. Wakefield. 


W, MoruEY ana CO., 127, Regent-st.,. W. 


Ciro Pinsuti. 
Ciro Pinsuti. 


Edward Land, 
ar Joseph Skeaf. 


JOHN BRNSMEAD and Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be purchased at, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application. 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W, 


BRARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


_ 18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “Irard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50g8, 


EeARpDs' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


)ooRE and MOORE.—Pianos from 164 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs,; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.0. 


one BROADWOOD and SONS, 
, Great. Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MNDAL INVENTIONS /XHIBITION, 1885, 
PI GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 
ANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 230 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. * 


makers, excepti i 
ptionally low prices; also Fifty Church 
ir muber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 


Merican ©. i 7 a y 
then Theos sort gs oe cash, by easy payments, or on 
NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has been awar 
\ varded to J, B, CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good quality and moderate price of 


Dianos.” Price-Li cap es 
and M oorgatestinee free on application._Regent-street, W., 


£20 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


x noeart, suitable for a Choral Society. Should be 
llustrated Catalogues free ; and all Pianos 


H THOMAS 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, lone and CO.'S Great Sale of 


£75 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 
sconcas. ae ane eile anel front, ivory keys, Barepresaper st Ua 
Great Plano Bate at cheap. Descriptive Lists free of the 


£*> GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


even octaves and j ‘i Pan nae A 
walnute : and trichord throughout, in rich Italian 

rma case, A magnificent Instrument, and offered at 
treat Sale of Beason cost. Should be seen at once, at the 
THOMAS ONT ZN AW eet Pianos at si 


TZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 
THOMAS ORTZMANN and Co. 


WED 
A VISITING CARD PLATE, elegant] 


-- desire it to } j 
Pianoforte Mannfoerene istinetly understood that they are 
nufacturers only,and that their onl address i 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, : : 


2s. net. 


NEW MUSIC. 
ETZULER’S SUCCESSFUL 
RENCE KELLIE. Sung with the greatest success 

by Mr. C, Hayden Coffin. (In two keys—B flat and 

Sung with the greatest success hy Madame 
Antoinette Sterling. (In three keys—D, F, and G.) 

panion Song to the same Composer's popular Song 

“A Summer Night.” (In two keyeseana. A flat) 
Love New Vocal 

Duet by this Popular Composer. 
In Two Keys, F and G. 2s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
you ASK ME WHY I LOVE. LAW-/} 
¥F.) 
Lent IN DARKNESS. F. H. COWEN. 
28, net. 
APRIL. A. GORING THOMAS. (Com- 
2s, net. 
THEO. MARZIALS. 
Be tag ee tee na eon Gant oe oe 


Popular Composer. 4s. net, post-free. 


N EW SONG - BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
“PLEASE SING MB A SONG.” 
The Words by Mary Chater and Ellis Walton. 
The Music by R. B. ADDISON. 2s. 6d. net. 


M ETZLER's RED ALBUM. 


32 Pages, full Music Size, ls. net. 
A SONG OF SPAIN... 


No. 1 contains :— 
THE WILLOW SONG _.. re 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER .. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN... oe 
SUNSHINE FAIR .. or 
ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMI 
A SHADOW ONLY .. a 
SWEET DREAMLAND .. J. Li. Roeckel, 
BANISH SORROW .. ihe -. F, Clay. 
COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
No, 2 contains Bight Songs. 
No. 3 contains Hight Piano Compositions. 
No. 4 contains Violin and Piano Music. 
Other Numbers in the Press. 


QUEEN WALTZ. A. G. CROWE. 


New Vocal Waltz by the Composer of “ See-Saw,” 
“Fairie Voices,” &c. 2s. Vocal part, 2d. net. 
“ A solo for the youthful Rose Queen having been 
introduced in this composition, gives an additional 
attraction to Mr, Crowe's latest success.” 


IANA WALTZ. Mrs. BRUNNING 
MADDESON, 
Performed at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent-Garden. 2s, net. 


MAR ORIE WALTZ. P. BUCALOSSI. 


Bucalossi’s last success. 
Played everywhere. 2s. net. 


WITCHBACK POLKA. HK. H. PROUT. 


Bright and yery tuneful. Sure to be popular. 2s. net. 


ARWICK WILLIAMS NEW 
QUADRILLE, “ White Mousie” Quadrille, 
The Quadrille of the Season, 2s, net. 


M ETZLER’S CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF 
DANCE MUSIC. Containing — 

_May Ostlere’s popular Waltz, “ Daphne.” 
Children’s Quadrille and a new set of Lancers, 
Bucalossi’s “Sleeping Beauty ” Waltz. 

A Waltz and Schottische by A. G. Crowe 
(Composer of the celebrated “ See-Saw” Waltz). 
Poinsettia Waltz. LunaGalop, Kettledrum Polka. 
Effectively arranged for the Pianoforte, 
Complete. Price One Shilling net. 

Also arranged for Violin Solo. Price 6d. net, 
METZLER and Co, 42, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 


A. Goring Thomas, 
Arthur Sullivan, 
Ciro Pinsuti. 
Henry Smart. 
Caroline Lowthian. 
L. Spohr, 

Berthold Tours. 


ROSE 
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Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
- BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the 
rage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &. 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready, ates 
Lonbon Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ME. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 


2 LENNOX’S popular Song, “Love's Golden Dream,” 
during the coming season. 2s. net.—LONDON Mtsic PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 54,Great Marlborough-street, W, 


[DD /ALMAINE and ©0O.S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner Recessed. bsetste bale 
asy 


previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 

Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 

Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by the best Makers, from 44 guineas up to 
100 guineas. N,B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence is within 200 miles of London.— 91, Finsbury-paye- 
iment, B.C, (Established 103 Years). 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S_ PIANOS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Hurope. 


One of the most renowned and best conducted in Europe. 
Patronised by Royal Family, 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tennis.—BWRNASCON, Proprietor, 


UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 


rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 


from 21s. to £10, 
DRESSING CASES. DESPATCH BOXES. 
JEWEL CASES. 


ENVELOPE CASES, 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES, | STATIONERY CABINETS. 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 


WRITING CASES, 

OPERA GLASSES, INKSTANDS. 

SCENT BOTTLES. CANDLESTICKS, 

FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. | CIGAR CABINETS, 

BOXES OF GAMES, CIGARETTE BOXES. 

LIQUEUR CASES, - KPURSES ; CIGAR CASES, 
SEFUL AND ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER, 
And a Jarge and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 

VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


TP RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 


Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s, £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £50, 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


for Cartes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russiaand Morocco, 
with reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 Portraits. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS. 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100. 
art, PRO eee en GU RUT cans 
BALL , an b , 
DING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 
Engraved, and 100 
i superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
(CHEQUE BANK (Limited). Established 1873. 


Customers not required to keep balances, 
No. 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; 3, George-yard, Lombard- 
street, City. 


: Cloisonné, and Kaga. 


MAPLE & CO. 


[ABLE LINENS. 
[ABLE LINENS. 


During the long-continued depression in trade, many of 
the hest Irish manufacturers haye still kept their most skilful 
weavers employed, with the result that stocks have accumu- 
tate at of necessity they must be realised, even at a serious 
sacrifice. 


ABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


been consulted by several manufacturers so situated, 
have bought out for cash, on most exceptional terms, 2 
immense assortment of pure hand-made, soft-finish CLOT 
and NAPKINS, which they are now offering at a very large 
percentage under value. 


ABLE LINENS.—The cases are now being 

opened out, and comprise a large iety of CLOTHS 

of a substantial character, fit for everyday family use, and 

which, being pure flax, will wear well 

natural bloom till the last. The Cloths are mostly of 

medium sizes—2 yards by 23 yards, from 5s. 11d. ; better quality, 
8s. lld.; extra quality, lds, 9d. 


TABLE LINENS. 
[ABLE LINENS. 
ABLE LINENS.—Amongst the stocks are 


a number of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, 
of altogether exceptional quality ; 1n fact, some of the finest 
and most beautiful productions of the Irish looms. These 
are suitable for best use and special occasions, and should 
certainly be seen. The prices will he found hut little more 
than usually asked for goods of ordinary character, 


TABLE LINENS.—Included in the stocks 
will also be found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Boarding-houses, 
&c., and proprietors contemplating rene g these items 
should certainly make an early inspection, or write for samples 
oe quotations. A great saying may be effected by purchasing 
at once, 


TABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include 


i piles upon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS, as follows: 

ish Napkins, from 2s, 2d. per dozen; Breakfast. ditto, from 
s. 6d. per dozen; Dinner Napkins, all fine flax, from 6s. 11d. 
per dozen ; extra large French size, 9s, 11d. per dozen. These 
goods will be found of remarkably good value, and are sure to 
please in use, 


GQHEETIN GS. 
QHEETINGS. 


HEETINGS. 


* MAPLE and CO.'S Stock of pure-finish and hand-made 
Trish, Scotch, and Barnsley LINEN SHEETINGS, as well as 
plain and twilled COTTON SHEETINGS, is now completely 
assorted, and prices are ruling unusually low. Housekeepers 
would therefore do well to replenish their stores, Patterns 
free. A special quality Cotton Sheets, very strong, at 6s, 8d. 
per pair, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 


4 consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen. Sheets, &c., 
suitable for a house of eight rooms—MAPLE and CO., 
London, Paris, and Smyrna, 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 
suitable for a house of ten rooms. See special 
Catalogue, -MAPLE and CO., Tottenlam-court-road, 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 


suitable for a house of twelve rooms. See special 
Catalogue, 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO.—OIL PAINTINGS. 
M24PLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS. 
Or PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS. 
Ou PAINTINGS by Rising ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Known ARTISTS, 
WA£ATER COLOURS by Rising ARTISTS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Oil Paintings and Water 


colours by Known and Rising Artists. These are now 
displayed in one of the numerous galleries, and are offered at 
purely commercial profits. An inspection is solicited. All 
goods marked in plain figures, a system as established fifty 
years. 


MAPLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS, 


MAPLE and CO.—Dining-room CLOCKS. 
M4PLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS. 


The Largest and best Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in 


specially-designed Cases, : aaa E 8. d. 
A handsome Marble Timepiece, with gilt incised lines.. 22 6 
A very handsome Marble Timepiece, with marble 
pillars, 12in. by lin. «+ ee ae oie ae - 340 
An Elegant Clock, with glass shade, to go 400 days 70 0 
A Real Bronze Gilt Clock, with mereury pendulum .. 80 0 


More than 1000 to select from, at prices from 5s. to 100 
guineas. No such display in the world. Most suitable for 
Complimentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents. The largest 
Assortment in England. Many of the Clocks on show are very 
beautiful,and suitable for presentation. All are guaranteed. 
An inspection invited, 


C OMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
‘WEDDING PRESENTS. 


OMPLIMENTARY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100, 


MAPLE and CO.—BRONZES, 
APLE and CO.,—BRONZES. 


A magnificent show of Bronzes, in the newest styles, 
in Polychrome, Ivory, Barbedienne, &c. Intending pur- 
chasers should inspect same, as a great advance has been 
made in this branch of industry. 


APLE and CO.—ORNAMENTAL CHINA. 


In this Department will he found a superb collection. 
gathered from all parts of the world, including Satsuma. 
i Among European makes will be founc 
Coalport, Derby, Doulton, Worcester, Wedgwood, Hungarian, 
Dresden and Vienna. Connoisseurs and collectors will find 
Vases, &c., of exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will 
compare favourably with any other house in the world. 
MAPLE and CO,, Tottenham-court-road, London ; also at Paris 
and Smyrna. 


MAPLE & CO. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery. All goods marked-in plain figures for net cash—a 
system established fifty years. 


V ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very Masoatial when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna, 


MAPLE and 00., Upholsterers by Special 


Appoimtment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of halfa century. Factories : Beaunont-place, Euston- 
road; Southampton-buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &¢.—Tottenham-court-road, London; Paris, and 
Smyrna. 


and retain their | 


YPLHE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Month eason Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 
First Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day 
Return Tickets 12s, d., including Pullman Car, ayailable to 
ee by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
righton, 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 


_ Olass Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. 
calling at Clapham Junction and Kas’ ‘roydon, Returning 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any 
Train the same day. Fare, First Class, 10s, 

A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run in the 10.45a.m. Train 
fiom Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 840 p.m. Train. Special 
Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman-Car, 128,, also 
available for return (First Class) by any other Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 


BRIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
A. EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from 
Victoria at 10.40a.m.and 11.40a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
and from London Bridge at 9.30a.m, and 12 noon, calling at 
Kast Croydon, 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West’ Brighton—First 
Class, Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion, 
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JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays, 

From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8 p.m, 

Fares—Single, 34s,, 25s., and 18s.; Return, 478., 418., 82s. 

Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 

Tourist Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 

All the principal places of interest. 


For FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


_. and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West -End 
General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; 
and Cook's Ludgate-circus Office. 

(By Order) SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic OMce, Painting in heraldic colours, 
73. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries, 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 88.6d. Book plates engraved inancient and 
modern styles,—25, Cranbourn-street, W.O, 


(C ULLETON’'S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 28, 8d., post-free, by 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Oranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C, 


thissimple process WINDOWS may be quickly and richly 
decorated at small cost, Tllustrated Guide, 1s., post-free, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


Brown & PoLson’s (KORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. — 
Brown & PoLson’s (CORN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSHRY, 

Brown & PoLson'’s (oRN FrLouR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLD. 

Brown & PoxLson’s (SoRN FLOUR 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

BROWN & PoLson’s (oRN flour 

HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


GHOCOLAT 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION 1883. 


MENIER. 
evarced 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 31b. and }1b. 
PACKETS, ae 
BREAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON and SUPPER, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER,—A warded Twenty-— 


Right 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 lb. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere, 


[HERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY” no 
better remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
throat troubles than KEATING'S LOZENGES—any niedical 
man will assure you of this fact. Relief is speedy; they 
contain no ao pog atone but only simple, drugs; the most 
delicate can take them. Sold everywhere, in 134d. Tins, 


GockLES 


AXTIBILIOUS 
Pits. 


((OCELE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


(0CKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE, 


PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


(OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, or these symptoms use 
EPPs’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 

lycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
Renting: Sold in Tins Is, 14d., labelled “James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London,” 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 


[HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, ERE ee a ue 

a ER. ished by E. MIL 21 a © 
BARUEY, ee anouiel read this little book."—Scotsman, 


One Shilling, post-free, 


[SDIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


By JOHN H, CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Erps and Co., Tro; Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 
Pha tka tobe Pte Taste SOI he i elit ce oa 


One Shilling, post-free, 


NOSE AND. THROAT. DISEASES, 


By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
J. Eprs and Co., 170, Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-stre et. 


DISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 
OF THE SPINE. By T. W. NUNN, F.R.G.S. é 
London: J. Bumpvs, Oxford-street. Price Sixpence, 


rPHROAT 
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For evening wear in the winter season it is very desirable to 
have a bodice which protects the chest fairly well. The fullest 
of full dress undeniably exucts the scantiest of scant shoulder 
and arm coverings. But occasions exacting such toilettes are 
very rare at this season of the year, and the ever-growing 
tendency amongst us to independence of judgment about our 
costume and to obedience to the dictates of common sense can 
have its way. It is much less risky to have a bodice cut down 
only in front than both back and front. It is less than half as 
dangerous, because it is easy to protect the front of the chest 
momentarily on perceiving or passing through a draught, by 
raising the fan or the hand, or turning the back (if covered) 
in the direction of the danger; but it is not possible to thus 
counteract the insidious effect of draught when the shoulders 
are unprotected. The lungs are as close to the surface and as 
prone to receive a chill at the back of the shoulders as they 
are at the chest. The moral is, that in winter a bodice cut 
low at the back should never be worn when it can be helped. 

One place in which it is certainly not compulsory—and 
equally certainly not wise—to wear fully low dresses, is at 
the theatre. These are most draughty edifices, especially near 
the stage in the stalls. Frenchwomen wear high though 
smart bodices to the theatre, asa rule. An attempt was made 
recently in England by a few women of position-to bring the 
handsome and richly-trimmed tea-gowns, which are so generally 
used for home dinner dresses, into use for the theatre. The more 
elaborate tea-gowns, indeed, differ in no respect but a slight 
looseness in the fit from the Princess robes which were so 
fashionable a few years ago. However, the movement has 
not yet succeeded. But the short “ tea-jackets,” as we call 
them—in Paris they are confessedly theatre bodices—worn 
with a nice skirt, are quite fit for opera or for small party wear. 
‘They are in every sense bodices, only differing from ordinary 
costume bodies in being smarter than a walking or morning- 
dress could possibly be, and yet not at all cut down at the 
throat, or deprived of a large portion of their sleeves, as 
even demi-tsilette gowns generally are. In a “ tea-jacket”’ the 
back and sides fit the figure closely, but the front is usually 
loose, though held in to the waist by a belt, or by a few 
stitches on to the fitted lining. 

Such a jacket was worn, and looked well, in a box at the 
Empire Theatre on the first night of the new ballet. It was 
of red plush, with Directoire revers of silk in the same shade, 
the different sheen of the two materials giving needful variety ; 
the vest was of white lace gathered in slightly to the waist, but, 
nevertheless, falling easily; the collar was covered with lace, 
and closed with a diamond fichu-pin. Another, which I 
inspected recently at a French dressmaker’s, was of gold satin 
brocaded in Oriental tints, in which red predominated : a very 
handsome material. This was cut with a basque barely reach- 
ing below the waist, even at the extreme back ; and a vest 
(which did not quite reach the waist) of finely-pleated 
plain gold silk, was held in to the figure by a folded 
“Empire” sash of red silk. The inevitable three buttons 
of old silver decorated the loose edge of the bodice where it 
met the vest on either side, and above them revers turned 
back, faced with red silk, the extreme points of these’ coming 
right over the arm. The favourite copper-red, which is this 
season to be called “ terra-cotta” (quite a different hue from 
the terra-cotta of two years ago), made up well with a dark- 
blue plush, the latter forming an edging down either side of the 
fronts, and alsoa collar, and about half the sleeves, which were 
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slashed out irregularly with the terra-cotta drawn through, so 
as to have quite a moyen-dge effect ; while the back and sides, 
and the vest folded across from either shoulder towards the 
waist, were all of the soft terra-cotta silk merveilleux. Such 
bodices go particularly well with plain black lace or dark- 
coloured silk skirts, especially if a wide moiré or faille sash 
matching the bodice in tint be added. Such costumes are 
eminently suitable, not only for the theatre but also for a small 
evening party, or for an at home or quiet and friendly dinner. 

The newest of all new things is in veils. They are more 
like the quaint “ falls” that our grandmothers wore than like 
anything we have ever donned. ‘The veil, of lace or point 
desprit net, fits quite round the hat, or the high brim of the 
bonnet, and falls loosely over the whole face; just beneath 
the chin, it is provided with a running-string of narrow 
ribbon, which ties round the throat, so that the bottom of the 
veil formsa full frill or collarette of lace! The small, light veils 
so long worn are, it appears, to be practically superseded by 

- longerand loosely-hanging ones ; indeed, the broad-brimmed hats 
and high-peaked bonnets now fashionable almost demand that 
change. But the eccentric arrangement of a throatlet affixed 
is another matter. It is very fashionable in Paris, and the 
London shopkeepers say that these veils are already selling 
very rapidly here. 

Emigration is so easy and simple a method of disposing of 
surplus population that it is difficult to convince some people 
that it does not settle the whole question of poverty. But ina 
new land, men come face to face with the primal conditions of 
existence. There they learn, however here they may ignore or 
deny, that capital is needed, as well as labour, for the production 
of all articles of necessity and use. There they learn that the 
arts and refinements of life are luxuries obtained only at 
the price of previous saving of wealth. It is of no 
use to put human beings down on new soil without the 
means of cultivating it, and without the will and the 
ability to do the hard manual labour that is the basis of the 
social superstructure everywhere. In Australia, in New Zealand, 
in the far west of America, everywhere the snme truth is 
found—that it is notall men and women that will find a subsist- 
ence there, but that it is labourers of either sex in the prime of 
their productive powers, possessed of health and strength and 
willingness to do the hard and coarse work of life for whom 
alone there is room. ‘This specially applies to women. 

Lady Carrington, the wife of the Governor-General of New 
South Wales, has just written over to warn educated women 
against going to that colony, unless they are prepared to do 
servants’ work. Mrs. Steadman Aldis, wife of the Professor, 
sent a similar warning from Auckland some time ago. 
Even domestic servants find that they must work far harder, 
and do much rougher and more miscellaneous duties, than 
the better class of servants are asked or will agree to 
undertake here. They go over thinking they can’t do washing. 
they can’t clean boots and windows, and so on; but they soon 
discover that such objections prevent their getting places at 
all, although their wages will be higher than at home when 
they do get into situations. English women who have to 
support themselves should know that this is the state of the 
case, according to responsible testimony; and hence that we 
cannot look to emigration as a perfect panacea for our 
“ over-womaned ” difficulty. 

The ladies nominated as candidates for the London School 
Board are only seven in number—far from a due proportion of 
the fifty-two members, even if all the women candidates were to 


be elected. They are—Mrs. Ashton Dilke (W. Lambeth), a lady 
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of much ability: Mrs. Evans (Westminster), who hs . 
cellent record as a Guardian for the See Heel ary 
Augusta Webster (Chelsea), who has been a member of the 
Board for six years, and who is an eminent literary woman . 
gracious bearing and excellent temper ; Miss Davenport iit} 
(City), already for nine years a member; Mrs. Hicks (Ma: “9 
lebone) and Mrs. Besant (Tower. Hamlets), both Socialists. 
and Mrs. Maitland (Marylebone), who comes before the put lic 
for the first time. FLORENCE FENWICK-MiLien % 


A meeting of the Mansion House Committee in connection 
with the Metropolitan Exhibition of the Royal Agricultyy 


Society next year was held on Noy. 5, when it was Beans 
that £3200, in addition to £2000 collected at Windsor, had 


been received towards the required fund of £20,000, 

In recognition of his public services during the last three 
years, a complimentary dinner was given on Noy. 5, by 
members of the London School Roard, to the Rey. Joseph R 
Diggle, M.A., the chairman. The gathering took place at the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole, and was presided 
over by Sir Richard Temple, M.P., the vice-chairman, 

A large deputation of the inhabitants of the Ward of 
Farringdon Without waited on the Lady Mayoress (Hady 
De Keyser) at the Mansion House on Noy. 5 in order to 
present to her a full-length portrait of her husband, the Lord 
Mayor, as an expression of their esteem and their appreciation 
of the manner in which the duties of the Mayoralty have been 
carried ont during the year. The presentation was made on 
the part of the subscribers by Mr. Deputy Walter. 

The retirement of Dr. G. H. Savage, M.D., from the office 
of Resident Physician and Medical Superintendent of Bethlem 
Hospital, to commence private practice in London as a eon- 
sulting physician for mental disease, has given occasion to a 
signal demonstration of esteem for his character and services, 
On Friday, Nov. 2, he was entertained at the Café Royal bx 
the past and present principal officers and resident students of 
the hospital and others, including the treasurer, Major Cope. 
land (author of the interesting ‘“ History of Bridewell,” which 
we lately noticed); Dr. Hack Tuke, joint-editor with Dr, 
Savage of the Jowrnal of Mental Seienee: Dr. F. Taylor, 
Professor Stewart, of the Royal College of Surgeons ; and 
Dr. Mickley. Superintendent Physician of St. Luke's Hospital. 
Dr. Perey Smith, who succeeds Dr. Savage at Bethlem, 
was in the chair. <A testimonial gift, consisting of a lar 
silver bowl and a pair of candelabra, manufactured by Mr. 
Lambert, of Coventry-street, was presented to Dr. Savage, with 
an illuminated address, declaring high appreciation of his 
exceptional ability and scientific attainments, and of his 
energetic and judicious administration, by which steady pro- 
gress has been effected in the rational and humane treatment 
of the patients. He entered Bethlem Hospital, with full 
medical qualifications, as a student in 1866, became one of the 
resident medical officers in 1872, and has been Superintendent 
Physician since 1878. He is author of the valuable “ Manual 
of Insanity.” The toast of the evening was proposed by Dr. 
Mickley, and that of “ Prosperity to Bethlem Hospital” by 
Dr. Beach, to which the treasurer responded. Mr. G. H. 
Haydon, the oldest in continuous service of the officers of the 
hospital, after bearing his testimony to its admirable manage- 
ment under Dr. Savage, proposed the health of Dr. Percy 
Smith, who-has been three years assistant medical officer, after 
a distinguished career at St. Thomas's Hospital, and who is 
now in charge of Bethlem as Resident Physician. 
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| H 
i SUFFERERS FROM 


| NERVOUS DEBILITY, BRAIN FAG, 
Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Constipation, Liver 
and Kidney Disorders, Ladies’ Ailments, Hysteria, 
Rupture, &c., 
SHOULD CONSULT MR. HARNESS TO-DAY, 


Or Write for Pamphlet. 


| | 


Nore ONLY ADURESS— 


52, OXFORD - STREET, LONDON, W. 


| | PREMATURE OLD AGE! 


LOSS of VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
allORGANIC DERANGEMENTS yield more readily to the healing in- 
fluences of mild Electricity, as generated by wéaring HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES, than to any Drug known toScience. 


Mr. HARNESS should be consulted at once, either personally or by 
letter, by all who suffer from 


Rheumatism, Corpulence, Neuralgia, 

Lumbago, Kidney Diseases, Female Disorders, 

Sciatica, Gout, Epilepsy, Liver Complaint, 

Nervous Exhaustion, Paralysis, Hysteria, 

Sleeplessness, Spinal Weakness, | Consumption, 

Brain Fag, Indigestion, General and Local Debility, 
Hernia, Constipation, Functional Disorders, &. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES 
Promptly, Absolutely, and Permanently CURE. 


MEN and WOMEN 


Who wear HARNESS’ world-famed ELECTROPATHIO BELT find that it 
promptly Restores Impaired Vital Energy, Invigorates the Debilitated Con- 
stitution, Stimulates the Organic Action, Promotes the Circulation, Assists 
Digestion, and promptly Renews that Vital Energy, the loss of which is the 
first. symptom of decay. Healing Prope sare Multifarious; it Stimulates 
the Functions of Various Organs, increas their Secretions, es Tone to 
| Muselesand Nerves, Relaxes Morbid Contractions, Lmproves Nutrition, and 
| Renews Exhausted Nerve Foree. Acting Directly on the System, it Sustains 
| and Assists its Various Functions, and thus Promotes the Health and 
Vigour of the entire Frame. 


' NEW RUPTURE APPLIANCES. 
| RUPEE TREATMENT MR. 


ND CU 

ARNESS' New Scientific Ftd Dee ze dently 
recommended as positively the only reliable means ever discovered for 
the immediate relief and ultimate cure of Hernia. Sufferers from 
almost every form of this torturing complaint may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a complete cure by Mr. Harness’ treatment, is not only 
ossible, but in many cases absolutely certain. Read the following 
SONVINCING TESTIMONIAL, selected from hundreds, Mr. Robert 
Ford, Underdown Villa, Cowleigh-road, North Malvern, writes —* Oct. 9. 
issk. To Mr. C. B. Harness. Dear Sir,—In May last I placed myself 
under your treatment for Rupture, and after four months’ trial 
of your appliance I may now safely say that I am COMPLETELY 
CURED. And my adyice is to those who suffer in a similar way 
to at once place themselyes under.your care, It will always he 
very great pleasure to‘me to answer any inquiries with respect to 
my case and your treatment.” You can he carefully examined free of 
, Oxford- 
but call 


charge, by a skilful surgeon at the Electropathic Institute, 
street, London, W. (corner of Rathbone-place), 
to-day if possible, 


Don't delay, 


Pamphlet and Adviee Free, personally or by Letter. 


If you want to be Derren ently: and speedily Cured, without medicine. 
DISCARD PREIUDICK; call and inspect the original testimonials, anc 
personally examine Mr. HARNESS’ numerous Curative Electrical Appliances, 


CEGEELERLELLLELE LEE AEDES DELL ALLELE OMLEMTELLE ML ELELE CUDATECEOONOL LEE ELE CER EE TULA PECEEL EBECEC TOL EDELE TELLS: 


RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, and those unable to call, should write 
for “ Private Advice Form,” which will he sent, together with Pamphlet 
and Copies of Testimonials, post-free to any address on application to 


NOTE ONLY 52 
bd 


ADDRESS— 


THE FASHIONABLE TREATMENT OF THE PRESENT. 


All in Search of Health should call at the “Electropathic Institute” of the Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 52, Oxford-st., London, W. (Corner of Rathbone-place), and obtain particulars of 


ARNESS’ ELECTRO-MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS’ ELECTRO-MASSAGE TREATMENT = 


rious attention 
menemployed 


Has now as 
of medical practitioners, but for obvious reasons it cannot be adopted hy med n 
convenience for carrying it out. 
COMPANY (Limited) 
They have specially fitted up 
tment, the arrangements of which are replete with 


in active 
Ininaking this announcement the Directorsof the MEDICAL BATTERY 
feel they have met a wide-spread profess 
suites of rooms exclusively for this trea 
every appointment conducive to the comfort of patients. 


MR. C.B 


will be ha U ( 
to the facilities and terms for Electro-Massage treatment will be forwarded on applica 


OXEORD -STREET, 


med a definite scientific position, and is well worthy of the more 


stice, as they have neither the time nor the 


pra 


onal and general want. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ny to See any lady or gentleman desirous of consulting them, and full infor 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


RELL LLL MALLE CLLMALCLELEMPS LGA LEGED CELLO LLG ELPE CMCC CECT ECEMALL ELM POCTTE DAM 
y 


a* pion 2 ALL If SEARCH ON HEALTH SHOULD WEAR 


HARNESS’ [xen | 


“ELECTROPATHIC” 
Battery BELT. 


iced genuine Curative Electrical 
TM potacke, wasversaliy recommended by the 
leading Medical 8 Sclentific Authontues 
‘Thousands of Testimonials. 
Address 62, OXFORD BT, LONDON, W. 


kr 
Up if "bap i 
a i S 


Warneas" 


“ELECTROPATHIC” 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 

For the Treatment and Cure of RHEUMATISM, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
Brain Fag, SI lessness, General and Local Debility, 
TORPID LIVER, Indigestion, Constipation, Kidney 
Disorders, Epilepsy, Hysteria, LADIES’ AILMENTS, 
Corpulence, Rupture, &c, 


Read the followmg 


TESTIMONIALS 


(SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS). 


Read the following 


TESTIMONIALS, 


(SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS). 


—++- 
oe LADIES’ AILMENTS. 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, Portmore House, Weybridge. 
Horatio House, Leeds. 
peach ond beg 
had a wonderful 


“Dear Si 
tropathic Bi 


Knees, which 
happy te say these 
tured tied all 


no good results, but 
Riectropathic Bele tam 


think, 
seright ta gold, sivd would not 
Inifiou one under aay cosidera 
"Yours truly, J; DICKENS 


— “Your 


4 am now qu 
You are at liberty to 
Jesanese~ 


Ainctes 
‘THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY. LIMITED. 


52,OXFORD ST., London, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place), 
The tangest Curotne Eictomal Estatiahment in the Wael. 


all of which are guaranteed genuine, Vecccenncncccnrnatedaned saa LncsAeE ACE LE DEMME LELELMDELELLIEMEELECL LER ERLE LEGION 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician, THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LIMITED. 
LONDON, W. 


THE UNIVERSAL TREATMENT OF THE FUTURE. 


_ HARNESS, the company’s consulting medical electrician and physician, 
i jonas 


“ELECTROPATHIC”™ 


Since wearing your Elec- 


say, and 1 would not like be with; 
ut it.” Before wearing your Belt 1 suffered 
‘much pain every month from my waist tot 
“often went to my head and 
eff effected my eyesight for a little time, but t 


health, and cannot thank you too much (or 
H. JONES,” 


for ieee RON costae emter 
Electropathic Belt ix invaluable thw sleep: 


ELECTRIC BATHS. 


The Medical Battery Company, Limited, beg to state that their Hlectric 
Baths are constructed on the mos entific principles for utilising (he 
transmission of currents of elect ty in the treatment of disease. The 
| Baths are luxurious in all their appointments, and it will be readily 
understood that this constitutional method of using electricity, by 
which the whole of the body is brought under its influence at one time, 
is of high pathological value in conditions of chronic disease, parti- 
cewarly those depending upon the presence of specific poisons in the 
hlood, and other disorders in which cutaneous electrisation is specially 


indicated, 
Nore ONLY ADDRESS— 
52, OXFORD - STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 


| LADIES troubled with SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, MOLES, or other dis- 
figurements should adopt Mr. C. B. Harness’ new painless method of 
removing them by the Electrolytic Action of Electricity. 


HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED PATENT ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELTS 


Are the only guaranteed genuine curative galyanic belts recommended 
by the leading medical and scientific authorities. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW EXTRACTS from the thousands of unsolicited 


TESTIMONIALS 


received by Mr, Harness. ‘The public are invited to call and inspect the Originals 
at the Electropathic Consulting-Rooms, 52, Oxford-street, W. 


EXHAUSTI NW.— Horatio House, Leeds— 
aw elg from you in March, and beg 
my general health being much 
bet ; in fact, 30 much that I cannot describe it. I think they are worth 
their weight in gold, and would not like to he without one under any 
consideration.—Your's tr 


r. J. B. CARNE, Station Master, L. B. and 8. C. 


Go $ ( 
um Junction Station, S.W., writes :— I have derived great 
The Lumbago and pains 


LUMB 
Railway, Clap: S é 
penefit from wearing your Electropathic Belt. 
my back have both ceased.” 


the general yitality of the system. | Ne B ne 
quite strong, and can walk miles without fatigue. J am, in fact, completely 
cured by your treatment,” 


— ARTHUR HIPWELL, Esq., Wood-road, Geddington, 
Keene ee ino writes ;— I cannot speak too highly of your Lae 
tropathic treatment, it has been a great boon to me. I used to have the f Mi 
several times a day, but now I haye none, and the peculiar sensations incl- 
dental to this distressing disease entirely left me after wearing your 
appliances.” 


f a amen: Feet a hoe wich Free Press. 
CIATICA.—Mr. R. J. Watsoy, Proprietor, Harwich Free 1 

18, Market-street, Harwich, writes:—* Harness’ Electropat! 10 Belt t om 
pletely cured me of Sciatica, After wearing it for a week I got relief, and 
have gradually been getting better, and am now quite free from pain. ? 
nV, AN Vicar © 

INS I THE BACK.—The Rey. R. ANTRIM, aieees 
gues: Maes Br dao eth Deyon, Writes :—"The pain across the lo 
has quite left me. My nervous energy is greatly augmented since wenrlnt 


Harness’ Electropathic¢ Belt.” Fug leh 
ERVOUS PROS ATION.—Mrs. PoweE.., 4, Dulwier- 
Be siectrtad 8.E., writes ol dss ‘ailments are gradually yielding (0 
your invaluable Eleetropathic appliances.” Lae 
U ISH LIVER.—Ms. M. Anderson, Mortimer -siivy 
ue hg ent, writes :—" 1 was suffering from a torpid, inactive ite 
accompanied by Constipation and Indigestion, After wearing t he 2 
pathic Belt I am much better in every way; the functions are eS rat) 
my appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling I use 
stantly to have has completely passed away. Da aaihia 
? Fy K i u s 
LYSIS.—Rovert Roruwens, Esa., 9, Cooko-st., HN 
tee ‘June #, 1888, writes :—* The Blectropathic Belt my an, 
purchased for loss of nerve power and paralysis has made a new man za hig 
and it was only the other day that he toldeme he would have been Dic 
grave long ago if it had not been for your valuable Electrop* 
treatment,” 
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SUSTAINS \ 
AGAINST FATIGUE. 
INCREASES MUSCULAR 

STRENGTH. 
GIVES PHYSICAL ENDURANCE 
AND STAYING POWER. 


OOF ae Oe Sener eae eae eee NA Ali | Z Yj / Z y ih LT |)/2 My f 
CADBURY'S ABSOLUTELY PURE COCOA is a refined concentration of the strength-sustaining and flesh-forming 
constituents of the Cocoa Nib. Delicious, nutritious, easily digested, and of great economy, a Sixpenny Packet yielding 


i 


1)) 


sane 


fourteen large breakfast cups of perfect Cocoa. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR, 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES. 


Ladies will find this delightful and refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable as an application for the skin, reducing 
a too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin to a 
beautiful tint. [ts application absorbs all moisture, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the ball-room, theatre, or in the open air, Price 1s. per box ; 
per post, free from observation, Is. 8d. In three tints:, 
Blanche, for fair skins turelle, for darker complexions ; 
and Rachel, for use by artificial light. Of al! Chemists and 


Perfumers, 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


Depots: 
31 and 32, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, City-road, B.C., London. 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNI’S FAMILY 


PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this asser- 
tion, having regulated themselves entirely by 
these Pills for over 50 years, One pill will 
invariably relieve, and a little perseverance 
radically cure. either a Torpid Liver, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Pains in the Back or Head, 
Influenza or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago. Flatulency, or Giddiness. THEY 
RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYE, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARPs 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY 
TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they 
are invaluable. Sold everywhere, in boxes, 
1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. Wholesale Agents, 
WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, London, 
Post-free. 


BUTLER'S Musical INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Violins. 
Violoncellos. 
Guitars. 
Banjos. 
Harmoniums. 
Pianos. 
Cornets. 
Band Instruments. 
Musical Boxes. 
Flutes. 
Concertinas. 
Drums. 
Welodions. 


‘ G. BUTLER, 


29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Illustrated Price-List (Sixty Pages) post-free. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .- 1/2 | Hemstitched gig 
Ladies’.. «- 2/44] Ladies’ .. 2/114 ge 
Gent's .. 3/6 |Gent’s.. .. 41 “OQ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
‘GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in }1b., }1b., and 11b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 
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Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


ConTEN'TS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics ; . Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases, Sent 
for one stamp. 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C, 


NOV. 10, isgg 
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Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 
Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
“T have found your Light-Brown Oil much more 
uniform in character, more uniform in its action, and 
more easily digested than any other Cod-Liver Oil.” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, EBart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of DR. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod- 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
s DE SONCH Gg 
| x eiSracne amen) : 
LIGHEBROWN GOD LIVER OIb| 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


_“T consider Dr. Di Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil the best of all the specimens of Oil which have ever 
come under my notice.” 


Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, F.R.C.S.I., 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“T am frequently in the habit of ordering Dr. DE 
Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil, and consider it a 
very efficacious remedy.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 94.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
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PETER RO 


O*% RECEIPT of LETTER or 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can he supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 


FRENCH and 
QILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an. immense 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. 


QUE SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
x BLACK SILKS, 
‘ 4s, 60., 538, 9d., to 10s. 6d. 


[EVENING and DINNER DRESSES. <A superior 
and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 


W BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


NE 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


Larz A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain coun half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 


£10 0 0 
310 0 


in sILVER cases ae ee 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES, 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


TUustrated Pamphlet with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
and post-free, on application. 


BINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


TELEGRAM 


Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262, 


ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges. 


UMBRELLAS, 


Gisstasccs 6 GRC ih R AGILE J 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 52 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES == 


TRADE MARKS: 


bt el 


Patterns free. 


A fresh delivery from “Como,” 38s. 11d., 
Patterns free. 


A 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 


256 to 


262, 


DETECTION 


Bre Broocn, 14s, 
Size Smaller, 10s, 


ms 


PETER ROBINSON | 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 
ENOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


Scrrw EAr- 
RINGS, 21s., 25s, 
Smaller, 10s., 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


_ These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD, HALL-MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men; detection impossible; and [ 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
lhancy and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


The Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 
beautifully finished. 


Scan PIN, Single-stone Earrings, from 10s, 


16s. Aes: per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs. 
Ditto, with Smaller, 10s. Pendants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20. | 
ves, at same yt fo ~~ Much worn for Court and other 
ANITOS ee Match, occasions. Testimonials from all 
Prlee. 8s, and 10s. parts of the World. These stones 


are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Nortcn.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 


price, and are only to be obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


"SZT. ‘HOOOUM INTOSAAD 


167, 


CommT Broocn, 
8s. 6d, 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


TORPID LIVER 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Hating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
j They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 
Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 


PILLS. 


phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


fT HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 

beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 

covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s, 6d, 

A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 

Birminghan, 

Wholesale Manu- 

facturer, Iilus- 

trated Catalogue 
Free. 


“O/CONNELL”’ MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISH), 
“WALLACE”? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 
THE “‘BALLYHOOLEY? WHISKY IRISH), 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 
Wholesale and Export of J. & J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 


Drawing }-size 


THE BEST REMEDY For INDIGESTION, 


TRADE 


MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 

“ Croydon, 1885. 
“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
Sor many years, I am happy to say that wh 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 

suffering from the same. 
“J, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 12d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 


Ey Pil AY) "S Celebrated Perfumes 
QUININE WATER 
IXORA SOAP 


Violet of Parma | Theodora 
8 
f The world renowned hair 
. tonic; prevents the hair from 
falli 
Se ES ai EP Be ee ee 
The best soap known. 


Ixora Breoni Aida 
ED PINAUD' 


Mr. HENRY, 
IRVING writes :—"/ 
find your razoré en~ 
cellent.” 

Tn Case complete. 
Black Handle -- we 
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REAL GERMAN HOLLOW-GROUND 


From all Dealers, or R A ZO R 


direct from the English 
Depot, 51, Frith-street, 
Soho-square, London, W. 

i 7 in 
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